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MILITARY-PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


BY CHESTER L, PEPPER 
Agent of Massachusetts State Board of Education 


At the present time military training in those 
schools which have undertaken it at all gen- 
erally consists of drill in close order formation, 
manual of arms, and more or less setting-up ex- 
ercise. It might be described as that form of 
training a new recruit receives in the armory 
when he first joins the militia, The commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers are se- 
lected according to several plans, such as, popu- 
lar vote, competitive examinations, high scholar- 
ship records in school and military subjects, 
seniority, or a combination of part or all of these. 

While the common form of military training 
may be well adapted to many private schools on 
account of the rigid discipline and close super- 
vision which they are able to maintain over the 
boys at all times, on the other hi vB considerable 
question arises as to its advantages when applied 
to the public schools. 

A short time ago in the Journal of Education 
Superintendent Parkinson published a record of 
an investigation undertaken for the purpose of 
ascertaining what the executives, who had had 
experience with military drill in the secondary 
public schools, thought about its merit. There- 
fore, in order to give a clear conception of the 
variety of opinions expressed, the following ex- 
cerpt is quoted :— 

“Answers to the questions as to advantages 
and disadvantages are illuminating and, in many 
instances, amusing. Many answers in favor are 
conditioned upon certain favorable circum- 
stances, with a hint that such circumstances 
rarely obtain. Among the advantages enumer- 
ated are: Good set-up; knowledge of arms; interest 
in school affairs; experience in control, espe- 
cially with officers (this emphasis upon value to 
officers frequently appears); training in auto- 
matic obedience; aid to discipline; improvement 
in carriage; disciplinary value for all; leadership 
for those of ability; self-control; mneatness; 
team-work; school spirit; community pride; 
extra training for principal in securing obedi- 
ence (!). 

“Disadvantages are enumerated in part as _fol- 
lows: Cliques; not democratic; partial physical 
development ; becomes a social activity; disputes 
over rank; expense to pupil; misdemeanors on 
Visits; expensive uniform; not related to any 
real service; after competition, becomes a 
drudge; takes time better used for physical 
training or work; officers too important; the 


stride, and weight of the gun; physical strain 
for small boys; time wasted so far as military 
service is concerned; twenty-five per cent. of 
cases of discipline went when drill went; boys 
injured by ‘fuss and feathers’; costs too much 
in time and money. 

“Considerable friction seems to arise over the 
respéctive powers of principal, drill-master, and 
the boys themselves as regards the selection of 
officers. The conclusion drawn from the replies 
of 1902 by the committee that made the inquiry, 
and apparently sustained by those of 1915, were 
summarized as follows :— 

“*Properly carried out, military drill has some 
merit as physical training, but it is quite as ex- 
pensive to the city and much more so to the stu- 
dent than other forms of training. Its physical 
effect is not wholly good. Its chief merit in this 
respect is in the so-called “setting-up exercises,” 
which are gymnastic exercises imported into it 
to correct the one-sided tendency of the drill it- 
self, which is believed to be injurious. Many of 
those who approve it express preference for a 
more scientific and all around physical culture. 

“It is helpful in discipline only under the most 
favorable condition. The prevailing tone of the 
answers indicates that these conditions do not 
often prevail for any length of time and that 
under ordinary conditions it is a source of con- 
siderable friction. 

“*Military discipline is quite unlike the 
democratic discipline of the best schools, and the 
two are not easily reconciled. 

““One of the writers, apparently a believer in 
the value of military training, asserts that the 
discipline necessary to secure its genuine benefits 
cannot be enforced in the public school or in 
any mere day school, but only where, as in the 
boarding school or camp, the student is con- 
tinuously subject to it. 

“*As regards its popularity with students, the 
evidence is that it does not interest the boys 
who most need the benefits claimed for it, and 
that after the novelty is off, but a small portion 
of the boys elect it unless there are added to it 
social attractions in the shape of dances, com- 
petitive drills, encampments, etc., which absorb 
too large a share of time and attention and take 
the boys in large numbers out of town, where 
the restraints of home and school do not always 
operate.’ ” 


No wonder officials hesitate to undertake any 
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more military training in the secondary schools 
when, from those who have had* experience, they 
receive so many conflicting opinions. One thing 
is quite certain, and that is that the present form 
of school drill has not helped to any great ex- 
tent in promoting enlistments in the militia and 
its value from the viewpoint of practical sol- 
diering is small. Another reason for the ineffi- 
ciency of the old form of military drill is the fact 
that the interest factor for the majority of the 
boys is very small. To be sure most of them go 
through the training willingly enough but gen- 
erally in a half-hearted, disinterested sort of a 
manner, all the while wishing for the time to 
pass rapidly so they can get out to the field in 
time to watch a baseball or football game. 

The boys can scarcely be blamed for their lack 
of interest, as training in close order formation 
and manual of arms requires an older mind than 
that of the fourteen- to eighteen-year-old boy to 
be fully appreciated. In no countries of the world 
is drill given to boys of secondary school age except 
Australia and Japan. 

A normal boy of adolescent age has a strong 
personal pride in his own ability. He is  self- 
confident and is constantly on the alert to 
demonstrate his ability. He develops keen ap- 
preciation of patriotic ideals. The spirit of 
“sang leadership” asserts itself. He is easily in- 
fluenced by suggestions. It is only necessary 
for teachers to present to the boy the ideals for 
which he should strive, and so arrange his train- 
ing that it will appeal to his achieving instincts, 
for his interested and enthusiastic co-operation 
to be assured. 

All boys enjoy participating in competitive 
games. However, our American athletic system, 
as represented in the football, baseball and track 
events in the schools, prevents this to a certain 
extent. In choosing school teams only the few 
who are physically fit are selected while the 
great body of boys take no part whatever. In 
other words, those boys who are. most in need of 
athletic training and who wouid in all probability 
profit by it to the greatest extent, are just the 
ones who do not receive it under our present 
system. Therefore, if our boys are to receive a 
military-physical training by participating in 
competitive games it is essential that these 
games be so arranged that every boy must par- 
ticipate and the success or failure in the compe- 
tition must depend upon the personal efforts of 
each individual boy. 

The number of boys enrolled in the school will 
determine the size and number of the different 
competitive troops. Having decided upon the 
number of troops, the next step is to elect the 
different troop leaders. They should be chosen 
at the beginning of the year by vote of the senior 
boys. They should be selected on the basis of 
their merit in much the same way as a captain 
of a college football or baseball team is selected 
for his particular merit. 

The elected troop leaders then choose, in turn, 
their respective troop from the entire student 
body until every boy in the school is assigned to 
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a particylar troop. Thus it is evident that this 
method of selecting assures an equal number of 
strong and weak boys to each competitive troop. 
After the selection is made it should not be 
changed throughout the school term. 

Boy politics generally play quite a prominent 
part when the troop leaders are first chosen and 
popular, but often very inefficient, leaders are 
elected. As a result, when the stress of later 
competition comes, and through poor leadership 
the contests are lost, the cadets learn a valuable 
civic lesson. They are not likely to repeat the 
mistake and the lesson should be of value to 
them in later life when they come to the polls 
to elect the leaders of their government. 

Suitable prizes should always be given to 
every member of a troop that wins an event in 
an official competition. Prizes might consist of 
medals, distinctive marks on the uniform, but- 
tons or ribbons. In this way recognition is 
given to the individual efforts of every boy, just 
in proportion to the efficiency that he and his 
troop have collectively developed. There is 
scarcely a better way to demonstrate to a boy 
the absolute necessity in later life for efficient 
leadership and co-operation, than through an 
early training and participation in organized 
games. 

The amount of time given to military-physical 
training, of course, would vary in different 
schools, but the general character of the work is 
such as to offer a maximum of flexibility. Most 
boys, on account of the high interest factor, 
would voluntarily spend considerable time train- 
ing out of school hours for the purpose of im- 
proving their efficiency before a coming com- 
petition. One of the best program arrange- 
ments would be to cut the school year into sepa- 
rate, short, intensive training periods, working 
up through preliminary to final competition 
dates, the award of prizes following each of the 
final competitions. 

The following list of subjects can all be taught 
in an effective way through the medium of troop 
competition: Phy sical drill and the building up 
of the body; personal hygiene; sanitation in 
camp, city or home; first aid and life saving; 
study of accurate military history; wood-craft, 
including patrolling and scouting; knot tying; 
wall scaling; infantry drill; troop leadership: 
rifle shooting. 

Each group will be discussed and analyzed. It 
can be arranged according to needs. 

1. Physical Drill and the Building Up of the 
Body :— 

Training—In a modified form, all the various 
exercises contained in the Manual of Physical 
Training, United States Army (supplied by 
Commissioner of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., price, 50c) are adaptable for the physi- 
cal development of boys in the secondary 
schools. Even rifle drill can be used to ad- 
vantage if wands or bar-bells are substituted for 
the gun. 

It is a very serious mistake to limit physical 
training to a few exercises, constantly repeated 
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until this work becomes a lifeless, monotonous 
grind without a vestige of mental stimulus in it. 
Such a course is worse than none at all. To be 
successful a course in physical training must he 
wide enough in scope and sufficiently diversified 
and attractive in application to hold the interest 
of the troopers. Drills of this nature are dismal 
failures if they do not act as a mental and physi- 
cal exhilarant and tonic. Therefore, every- 
thing connected with the work should be made 
as attractive as possible so that the work is 
looked forward to with expectancy and pleasure 
and not with dread, for the mind exerts more in- 
fluence over the development of the body than 
all the gymnastic paraphernalia ever invented. 

Competition—The proficiency of the various 
troops in military calisthenics serves as an ex- 
cellent subject for troop competitions. 


2. Personal Hygiene :— 

Training.—There is no more important sub- 
ject for soldier, workman, clerk or professor 
than this. In all past wars of the United States 
the loss of life, due to lack of personal care of 
the body and proper camp sanitation, has been 
out of all proportion to the loss from non-pre- 
ventive causes. There is no better basic train- 
ing for soldiers and citizens than knowledge. of 
the laws upon which health depends. Lack of 
cleanliness of the body and general unsanitary 
living conditions are among the hardest things 
to contend with in volunteer troops or even in 
troops of the regular army. This knowledge, to 
be most useful, should be instilled into the mind 
of the man while he is yet a boy. Everyone 
knows that under the best possible living condi- 
tions of camp, trench, factory, or home, they are 
likely to suffer from lack of proper care of the 
body and that, even with the most rigid personal 
care, they are apt to contract disease from en- 
forced contact with men too lazy or too ignorant 
to care for their person. The elementary laws of 
health, of eating, etc., if well known to the men 
of a command, will go far towards keeping a 
body of men in a good state of health and effi- 
ciency. A knowledge of the causes or spread of 
half a dozen diseases, with the necessary meas- 
ures of combating them, understood and carefully 
enforced by all the men of a command would 
prevent the ravages of many an epidemic. 


A nation stands or falls, succeeds or fails, just 
in proportion to the high-mindedness, cleanliness 
and manliness of each succeeding generation of 
men. The ravages made upon the bodies of men 
by cigarettes, whiskey, poverty, disease, etc., are 
indicated in the statement of the recruiting for 
the United States Marine Corps for the calendar 
year to date. 


(1915) Accepted for Percent. 
District Exam. Enlistment Accepted 
3. Philadelphia ........ 1,826 369 20.211 
4, 1,786 193 10.806 
1,616 244 15.099 
2,812 178 6.330 
2,042 121 5.925 
1,165 199 17.081 
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10. Southeastern ....... 1, 137 11.590 
(Includes Atlanta,’ Birmingham, Memphis, 
Savannah.) 
(Includes Duluth and 
(Includes St. Louis and Kansas Gity) 
14. Mountain ........... 950 15,768 
(Includes Denver and atte 
15. Salt Lake City...... 367 37 10.817 
16. Los Angeles ........ 585 137 23.418. 
17. San Francisco ...... 2,732 224 8.197 
18. Portland (Ore.) ..... 1,778 359 20.191 
AM, 41,168 3,833 9,310: 
(Averaging one man accepted in eleven ex- 
amined.) 


Think what this means! Only one man ac- 
cepted in every eleven examined, or an efficiency 
of nine per cent. In New York ninety-seven out 
of every 100 men applying for the chance to de- 
fend our country had to be rejected as physically 
unfit, and remember, all that they required was a 
healthy body, sound legs, arms, lungs and heart. 
to enable them to learn the drill and do the work. 

Competition—Cadets should pass a written. 
examination in this subject of personal hygiene- 
as a prerequisite for promotion. Also a daily 
record should be kept of their personal hygiene 
and cleanliness which should be ranked in with. 
the written examination at the end of the year. 
The troop whose members receive the highest 
average per cent. in the test should be awarded 
a prize. This subject could well be handled by. 
the school physician. 

3. Sanitation in Camp, City or Home :— 

It has only been in recent years that serious. 
consideration has been given to preventable 
diseases and sanitation. For example: During 
the Mexican war twenty-two men in each 100 
died of disease, and but five in a hundred of 
wounds. Contrast this with the report of the 
Russo-Japanese war, where, with more modern 
sanitation, but four men died of disease per hun- 
dred. If we compare the ineffectiveness re- 
sulting from disease in the Mexican and Japa- 
nese wars, we find that the Japanese army, where- 
sanitary laws were understood and strictly en- 
forced (unknown during the Mexican war), suc- 
ceeded in retaining more than 127,000 men on. 
the firing line who would otherwise have been. 
ineffective had the laws of sanitation been un- 
known or disregarded. 

Competition—Cadets should pass a written 
examination in this subject of sanitation as a. 
prerequisite for promotion. The troop whose- 
members receive the highest average per cent. 
in the examination should be awarded a prize. 
(The list of United States Public Documents for- 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash-- 
ington, D. C., under the heading, “The Army and 
the Militia,” contains the titles of many valuable- 
treatises on this subject, which can be purchased: 
at a nominal cost.) 

4. First Aid and Life Saving :— 

More than a million people are seriously in-- 
jured in the United States each year. The enor- 
mous loss of life and the great suffering in- 
volved demand that every cadet do what he can- 
to improve conditions in this respect. The- 
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cadets should be taught about panics and their 
prevention, how to put out burning clothing, 
what to do in case of fire; what to do in case of 
drowning and the methods of artificial respira- 
tion; what to do for electric shocks, gas acci- 
dents, runaway horses, mad dogs, etc. In re- 
gard to first aid work, he should be taught how 
to properly care for fractures, both simple and 
compound; bruises, sprain, dislocation, wounds, 
when there is severe bleeding, poisoning, faint- 
ing, apoplexy, injury to the brain, sunstroke, 
freezing, sunburn, bites and stings, nose-bleed, 
earache, toothache, cramps, chills; carrying the 
injured, rescue of drowning persons; common 
forms of bandaging, etc. 

This subject can be made of absorbing interest 
to boys and its value hardly needs discussion. 

Competition—Competitive group demonstra- 
tions on bandaging, resuscitation, carrying the 
injured, and many others can be easily arranged. 

The school physician could well handle this 
subject. Excellent material for study along this 
tine is contained in the Hand-book for the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

5. Study of Accurate Military History :— 

Again I wish to call attention to vast amounts 
of excellent material on this subject, collected by 
the United States government. A list of these 
documents such as published for the army and the 
militia can be secured by writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Washington, D. C. 
A nominal charge is made for each document 
purchased. 

This subject should be taught by the military 
instructor. 

6. Wood-craft, including Patrolling and 
Scouting :— 

This subject is an unfailing source of interest 
and can scarcely be exceeded for developing re- 
sourceful and self-reliant young men. 

Competition—Games of all kinds may be 
~worked out along these lines. The Handbook, 
published for the Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, covers this subject in 
an excellent manner. 

?. Knot Tying :— 

To use a rope to advantage an intelligent un- 
derstanding of different knots and how to tie 
them is essential. For the particular case in the 
country, the city, on the water, or in the various 
branches of sport, the knot appropriate to the 
occasion is very much better than any other. In 
the field, with an army, or a gang of workmen, 
when securing loads, making shelters, moving 
weights, repairing or strengthening bridges, etc., 
a knowledge of these knots is of the greatest 
value. 

Competition—Bridge building by different 
troops brings out the use of knots of various 
kinds. Also contests can be easily arranged 
where troops compete among themselves in ty- 
ing knots of specified kind and purpose. 

8. Wall Scaling :— 

Competition —Wall scaling contests are al- 
ways exciting and aid greatly in strengthening 
the bodies of the contestants. It is only neces- 
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sary to point to Leader Jones’ troop, who suc- 
cessively lowered the wall scaling record from 
10 seconds to 8 seconds, to 7 1-5 seconds, to 6 4-5 
seconds, to 6 1-5 seconds to stimulate competi- 


tion. This troop was not specially selected—just 
an average troop. 


9. Infantry Drill:— 

In the first part of this discussion it was con- 
cluded that an elaborate system of close order 
military drill was unwise. Therefore this train- 
ing should be limited to that necessary for 
moving troops in an organized and orderly body 
to and from a definite place. . 

Competition.—Prize drills are so common that 
they need no further explanation. 

10. Troop Leadership :— 

The troop leaders are always in a course of 
training in this subject. For a troop to win any 
of the games or contests every man must be 
worked to the limit of his capacity and at the 
same time be assigned to a position where his: | 
work will count for the most. The leaders are 
always learning efficiency and the troops soon 
learn, after a few defeats, what constitutes effi- 
cient leadership. 

11. Rifle Shooting :— 

Rifle shooting appeals to almost every boy. It 
is also the foundation for most forms of success- 
ful defence. However, it is suggested that if 
rifle practice is provided in schools, it should be 
begun within the period of compulsory school 
attendance—under fourteen years of age. Other- 
wise, this most obvious of military arts would 
not be democratized and might become the pre- 
rogative of a select few and would be viewed 
with suspicion by entire classes of the popula- 
tion. 

In Switzerland rifle shooting is a national 
pastime. It takes the same place as_ basebail 
does in the United States. Rifle clubs are or- 
ganized for boys from eleven to twenty years of 
age and in 1914 averaged about 13,000 members. 
Clubs for adults are under federal control and 
encouragement and have a membership of 
213,000. When we undertake the problem of 
rifle shooting in the United States, with school 
boys, many questions naturally come up. How- 
ever, the government of this country has been 
generous and has provided ways for schools to 
secure rifles, equipment, and ammunition free of 
charge. 

In regard to rifle shooting, the following list 
of questions sent to the Adjutant General of 
Massachusetts and answered by him are illumi- 
nating 

©. 1. Can our Massachusetts schools (boys 
14-18 years old) secure, free of charge, magazine 
rifles (Krag-Jorgensen) with appendages to- 
gether with at least 120 rounds of ammunition 
per man? 

A. Yes. In two ways, either (1) by organ- 
izing a school rifle club in accordance with the 
regulations of the National Rifle Association of 
America, subject to approval by the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts, or (2) by having a 


Continued on page 46. 
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LOOKING ABOUT IN TEXAS 


[The second of a series of articles based on Mr, Winship’s study of the Lone Star State.] 


Texas is the most interesting state in the union 
for many reasons. Everyone is familiar with the 
immense size of the Lone Star State. Not only 
is she large territorially, but she has more than 
4,000,000 population, which makes her one of the 
largest in the number of persons living on her vast 
acres. 

Neither acres nor census returns make a state 
interesting in a national sense, but it is interest- 
ing to know where the people live. City centres 
are significant. 

Every city means suburbs, and city and suburbs 
mean markets, society, churches of importance, 
lectures, concerts, lodges, and other uplifting in- 
fluences. 

Cities from 10,000 to 120,000 mean most to a 
state. Until a city is near 10,000 it is rarely able 
to attract the best talent professionally, religiously, 
educationally, oratorically, or musically. Above 
120,000 it has many attractions (?) that are less 
desirable, that captivate more than they educate, 
that magnify weakness rather than glorify strength 
and nobility. Cities from 10,000 to 120,000 make 
a state thrifty, enterprising, intelligent, progres- 
sive. Texas has more cities within that range 
than have North and South Dakota, Montana and 
Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, Utah and Nevada, 
Arizona and New Mexico, ten states with four 
times the area of Texas. And these Texas cities 
line up to the ideals for such cities. The small 
cities develop their suburbs in a masterful 
way. 

Tyler, for instance, is as clean, as wholesome, 
as cultured as any city of its size in the United 
States. In its suburbs are wonderfully thrifty 
farms of from 150 to 500 acres on which are 
raised choicest varieties of asparagus and other 
market garden truck, and closely bred cattle, hogs 
and poultry. Men who sell eggs in ordinary times 
for forty cents a dozen for the table, and $1.50 
for breeding; forty cents a pound for butter, and 
$150 for calves give tone to all suburban life. 

Imagine, if you can, the pleasure of seeing in my 
audience at Tyler relatives from lowa, and to 
find at their home forty acres of the best asparagus, 
which they put upon the Chicago market ahead 
of anyone else, and always at less cost to them- 
selves, after paying express, than it can be de- 
livered by anyone in the Middle West. Another 
hundred acres are already in preparation for the 
asparagus market. The reason for the advantage 
is that there is limitless hand-help to whom even 
low wages are a blessing of high domestic and 
social as well as industrial significance. Whatever 
line of gardening requires hand-help in abundance 
is sure to be done largely in Texas and other south- 


ern states. Express charges count for little as 
against the cost of labor with.such crops. 

Tyler is educationally fully awake to the needs 
of the day. Can you imagine my delight as well 
as surprise to find F. A. Merrill, Jr., of Mel- 
rose, Massachusetts, as chairman of the Board of 
Education! He is a graduate of Harvard and 
took his master’s degree in education under Dr. 
Hanus. He came to Tyler soon after graduation, 
twelve years ago. It is a great combination to 
have a man like Merrill of one of Boston’s best 
suburbs, a graduate of Harvard, a master in 
education, eminently successful in business, a 
leader of the young business men, devoting him- 
self to the uplift of the public schools. It was 
his idea that they increase the salaries of superin- 
tendent and high school principal and capture two 
of the most promising young men of the state. 
Naturally, inevitably, under such conditions, Tyler 
has a Parent-Teachers’ Association that is educa+ 
tionally loyal, progressive and enterprising. 

Going a grade higher in size, consider Waco, a 
city that focuses the interest of all Texas and 
Oklahoma for a week every November when its 
Cotton Palace draws half-a-million people within 
its pay gates. 

But Waco’s glory is not industrial or com- 
mercial primarily, but religious and educational. 
Its Baylor University is a college with great 
leadership scholastically and educationally, civically 
and religiously, with a president—S. P. Brooks— 
who came almost within reach of the United 
States senatorship, nearer than any other college 
or university president has ever come, in the North 
or South. 

But Waco’s public schools are fully abreast the 
college spirit and leadership. From far and near 
throughout the suburbs come aspiring youth and 
maids, surfeiting the high school, until the tuition- 
gleaning from outsiders is an important phase of 
the school officials’ life. 

Superintendent Latimer long since did much 
to tone up the educational sentiment of the city, 
and Superintendent B. B. Cobb is bringing to the 
city the courage of his convictions, the intelligence 
of up-to-dateness, and the winsomeness of leader- 
ship of teachers, students and the citizenship which 
make Waco among the best school cities of its 
size anywhere between the seas. 

These places typify the cities from Beaumont to 
El Paso, from Texarkana to Amarillo, each of 
which is developing sturdy, aggressive, heroic 
suburban communities which have _ eliminated 
cheapness and narrowness, prejudice and super- 
stition, making Texas broad in vision and noble in 
sentiment. 


Flexner. 


All children should at least endeavor to learn some form of instrumental music.—Abraham 
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THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IN EDUCATION 


BY NELSON WEHRHAN 
President of Tabor College 


In education there are two factors of prime 
importance, the teacher and his students. The 
subjects of a curriculum are just pathways along 
which the teacher and students wander—the 
teacher has been over the way before, the students 
are going for the first time. During the journey 
the teacher may, if he chooses, unfold and reveal 
many things to his students which have no place in 
the text-book and which find no mention in the 
college catalog. The small college offers a 
unique opportunity to the teacher to meet his stu- 
dents—yes! to know his students, to walk with 
them, to talk with them about the principles 
discussed in the text, and more, to talk with them 
about ideals in life and service. The small col- 
lege offers its students a unique opportunity 
also to meet their professors—yes! to know their 
professors, not merely as_ professors, but also 
as mento whom they can talk, with whom they 
can walk along the way and feel in a measure the 
inspiration the disciples felt when they said as 
they talked among themselves: “Did not our hearts 
burn within us as He walked with us by the way?” 
‘The small college furnishes to teacher and students 
alike this unique opportunity for personal contact. 

How small or how large a college should be is a 
question wholly out of the scope of this article. 
Some very large institutions furnish this op- 
portunity, some very small ones miss it, but, gen- 
erally speaking, there is less possibility for it in 
a crowd of 5,000 than there is ina crowd of 500. 
However, it may well be admitted that in the 
university there is less need for that personal 
influence among the students of more mature 
minds. 

To some at least the need of the small college 
is as paramount today as ever. While it will be 
out of the question to reduce further the age of 
the high school graduate, it is a fact that young 
people are completing the high school course at 
a younger age than was true som@ years ago. Not 
infrequently young people finish high school at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen. The step in their 
lives which follows is a step away from home, out 
of the home circle, away from the home church. 
It is a step into freedom, it carries with it new 
associations, new friends, new standards of life. 
‘This step into college life is worth while. Such a 


step is to be coveted for every American boy and 
girl. But this step which carries with it so much 
that is new needs to be taken under the most care- 
ful supervision. The new associations should be 
better, if possible, than the old; the new freedom 
should cotae after one has learned control; the 
new friends should not only be chosen from among 
other students who are also taking this same 
step never to be retraced, but they should also be 
chosen from among the men and women on the 
faculty, men and women of university experience, 
men and women who believe they have been called 
to mould and shape and fashion the lives of 
America’s finest possession, her young people. 

Statistics may be of little value. The expert 
may juggle figures to prove almost anything, 
but again and again the testimony of men who are 
doing large things in the world’s work is that they 
got their vision from the personal touch with 
teachers afforded by a small school. A United 
States congressman writes: “I believe the small 
college is as essential for the maintenance of our 
national ideals as the Christian religion itself.” 
A New York manufacturer says: “The ideals and 
standards of business by which I have made a 
success I learned -in the little denominational 
college which I attended.” If recognition is 
granted where conspicuous service has been ren- 
dered, the small denominational college will yet 
be crowned. The following statements are of 
interest: Eight members of the Supreme court 
are college men, seven of them coming from 
denominational colleges; 80 per cent. of our 
theological students, 84.3 per cent. of our foreign 
missionaries and 84.8 per cent. of our home mis- 
sionaries come from our denominational colleges. 
Judson in Burma one-third of a century ago said: 
“If I had athousand dollars to give away, I 
would put it into a Christian school in America, 
because in building Christian schools and in filling 
them with boys and girls we are raising the seed 
corn of the world.” So long as personal influence 
is counted an asset, so long will the small college 
find its place in education and will continue to 
breathe ideals of service into the lives of young 
people, who in turn will go out to take their place 
in the world’s work.—Advance (Chicago). 


During five centuries, from Hildebrand to 


Tintoret, Italy bore masters in every field. She 


formulated the religion of Christendom; she re vived classical learning; she carried painting to 
its highest point; she surpassed all other moder ns in sculpture; she gave architecture new grace 
and majesty and called modern music into being; she was the mother of Dante. It was the 
eye of a steadfast Italian that first discerned the shores of the New World through the dim- 
ness of an October dawn; it was an Italian that first penetrated the Tartar wilderness and be- 
held the wonders of Cathay. In commerce and industry she led the world; she taught it man- 
ners; set the seal of art on all her products, touching with beauty the meanest utensil and find- 
ing a use for the most beautiful things—if it were simply in enjoying them. Mankind has never 
seen another people which during so many generations together, poured forth like the Italians 
jits genius in so many directions, and attained in each direction pre-eminence often without a 


peer.—William Roscoe Thayer, Harvard. 
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At the recent city election two new men were 
elected to the Boston school committee,— Judge 
Michael H. Sullivan and Henry Abrahams. 
The choice of these men will continue the school 
affairs along the same line as for many years, 
or since the organization of the famous Public 
School Association. There were unusual con- 
ditions in this election which made the outcome 
all the more significant. The Public School Associa- 
tion made but one nomination—Judge Sullivan, 
withholding its endorsement of Michael H. Cor- 
coran, who has been upon the board for six years. 
Mr. Corcoran ran just the same, unopposed by 
the Public School Association and unendorsed 
by the P. S. A. Henry Abrahams was 
placed in nomination by various civic bodies. 
As the campaign progressed it developed that 
Mr. Corcoran was less in sympathy with the 
P. S. A. than it was with him. Here is his cam- 
paign statement 

I do not believe that the public 
schools should be conducted under the 
autocratic dictation of a single man, no 
matter how able or accomplished in 
education he may he. I believe that the 
schools should be kept close to the 
people and that the members of the 
school committee, as their representa- 
tives, should not allow the school sys- 
tem to become autocratic and that the 
people should feel at all times that they 
enjoy cordial and sympathetic relation- 
ship with the members of the school 
committee. I have endeavored to conduct 
myself during the six years of my mem- 

bership on the school committee with- 
' out fearor favor. I have not meddled 
with matters which did not concern me. 
If I am re-elected to the school committee 
I shall continue to give to the people’ of 
Boston and to the public schools the best 
service of which I am capable. I shall not 
be swayed by personal prejudice either in 
favor or against any official or other per- 
son in the employ of the school committee. 

This is Judge Sullivan’s statement :— 

I have been connected’ with the 
public schools either as pupil or teacher 
for just half of my life, and have 
looked through the glasses of everybody, 
including those of a parent, at the sys- 
tem. To discuss the office of school com- 
mitteeman is most difficult, but to my 
mind the candidate must emphasize two 
things—first, that he is a part of a move- 
ment that has for its object the moulding 
of the future citizens of our common- 
wealth. Other offices in the administration 
of our government can be discussed from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents, and 


BOSTON’S SCHOOL BOARD 


[Editorial] 


mistakes can be amended by dollars and — 
cents, but mistakes in a school policy can 
never be remedied. And, second, he should 
realize that the schools are the parents of 
the children for a large portion of their 
lives and should appreciate the sacredness 
of his duty and at all times seek a closer 
co-operation between parents and children. 
Here is Mr. Abraham’s statement :— 

If I am elected to the school commit- 
tee I will do all in my power to bring 
about the development of industrial train- 
ing. There are thousands of boys who 
would benefit by a thorough mechanical 
training. The great trouble with indus- 
try is that men only know one thing. 
It is the age of specialists. I was in the 
headquarters of one of the brass workers’ 
unions the other day and the secretary, 
pointing toa lighting fixture, said: “We 
haven’t a man in our union who could 
make that fixture. A dozen different 
men know how to make a dozen different 
parts, but it would be necessary to get a 
brass worker from Europe to make all the 
parts and put it together.” Another mat- 
ter which I propose to give my attention 
to if elected is the closer relationship of 
parent, child and teacher. There should 
be co-operation of all three that the child 
may get the very best from his education. 
I want to see more school centres and I 
want to see some system devised by which 
more children can be helped to a higher 
education. It seems ridiculous, if the re- 
ports in the newspapers are correct, that 
members of the school committee should 
not be familiar with the financial condi- 
tion of their department. I shall, if 
elected, insist upon a monthly report be- 
ing placed in the hands of each member. 

One thing was made clearin the election—that 
the people of Boston have unswerving confidence 
in the Public School Association. 


a 


GOETHE A PRODUCT OF HIS TIME 


It would be as impossible now for a man to 
be a great poet and a great man of science, like 
Goethe, as for a man to be familiar with the 
whole sum of contemporary knowledge, as Dante 
was. Devotion to science, ‘in this century, is 
necessarily followed by some such experience 
as that which Darwin underwent; the meticulous 
observation of facts blunts all finer sensitiveness 
to poetry and music. Science means specializa- 
tion, and dwells on the multiplicity of phenomena; 
Goethe wished a universal outlook, and was pre- 
occupied with that unity which binds all to all— 
Henry D. Sedgwick, in the Atlantic. 
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‘SOME ASPECTS OF HUMOR 


BY WARREN P. ADAMS 


Humor is a quality that finds exemplification 
even in the most stolid of nations. As a rule, 
however, leisure is essential to its finest display. 
This, of course, can be more truthfully asserted 
of the subtler forms of humor, which seem to 
require leisure for their development. 

This may account for the fact that English 
and French literature display some of the most 
interesting phases of this trait. 

America shows a certain sprightliness of 
thought both written and spoken and especially 
a felicitousness in post-prandial oratory unap- 
proached by other nations, though it is true that 
in certain instances some of our most famous 
speakers painted their pictures with too coarse 
a brush to include them in the class of real hu- 
morists. 

Humor will often be found among the 
humblest ranks in life. The attrition of daily 
toil and the isolation that comes to sailors, sol- 
diers and agricultural laborers are responsible 
for many forms of enduring humor. Indeed, in 
the case of sailors the product of their quick 
wit becomes imbedded in our literature and sup- 
plies some of the most pregnant illustrations of 
the expressive power of language. 

Much of American humor seems to lack that 
aroma which tends to add so greatly to its 
charm. Still, it has been able to sustain itself 
under trying social conditions, while what is not 
intended to be so is actually humor of the keen- 
est sort. | 

It is related that in a certain community it 
was agreed that a clergyman from each de- 
nomination should contribute a weekly article 
to the local paper. Late one night as the paper 
was going to press, a ring called the editor to 
the ‘phone. A voice said: “Excuse me, I am the 
Rev. Mr. Jones and I am in much trouble.” In 
response to an expression of sympathy on the 
part of the editor, the preacher said: “I sent an 
article to your paper today, and in it I put 
Daniel in the fiery furnace. Will you kindiy 
take him out and put him in the lion’s den?”! 

The aspersion on the Scottish people that it 
took a surgical operation to get a joke through 
a Scotchman’s skull was met and vanquished by 
a Scotchman—possibly Carlyle—who replied: 
“Yes, an English joke!” 

Buried in the recesses of many English vol- 
umes are numerous charming incidents re- 
flecting the highest forms of humor. 

In the autobiography of Lord Cromer, which 
has been cited as what a “biography ought to be,” 
appears an incident worth rescuing. Many 
people find a fancied resemblance between ob- 
jects—historical events, for instance—where 
none actually exists. Said a gentleman to his 
friend: “Columbus comes from Colombo—a 
Dove, and isn’t it strange that a ‘Dove’ dis- 
covered the Old World and a ‘Dove’ discovered 


the New.” “Yes,” quickly replied his friend, 
“and that one should have come from ‘Noah’ 
and the other from ‘Genoa’!” In the Life of 
Sir John Bowring, for forty years an English 
minister to China, though far better known as 
the writer of many stirring hymns, such as, 
“Watchman, Tell Us of the Night,” “In the 
Cross of Christ I Glory” and others, appears 
this incident worth resurrecting. Hazlitt, the 
essayist and historian, had a great prejudice 
against personal cleanliness, in fact rarely 
washed his hands. Charles Lamb was playing 
cards with him one day when he remarked in his 
customary stammering way: “Hazlitt, if—dirt— 
were—trumps—what—h-hands you’d hold!” 


A recent English volume entitled, “Nearing 
Jordan,” by Sir Henry Lucy, who seems to 
have known everybody worth knowing for the 
past fifty years, fairly bristles with good things. 
He remarks: “I once heard a passing Salvation- 
ist, preaching by the wayside, adjure his audi- 
ence ‘not to tie your talent up in a napkin and 
cast it on the waters hoping to find it after 
many days.’” This was not intended for humor, 
but might find many duplications in the serious 
discourses of today. 


Gladstone’s experience as given by him is 
worth quoting. He was out for a walk in the 
streets of London, after passing his eighty-third 
year, when he was knocked down by a cab. In- 
stead of looking after himself, he pursued the 
driver to ascertain his number, which led the 
cabby to remark: “Of all the old gents ever I 
seed, he is the most agilest !”’ 


Sir Henry also mentions two members of par- 
liament for years on the same side of the 
House who later separated into Tory and 
Liberal—presumably hostile to each other. As 
a matter of fact they continued warm friends. 
Commenting on this singular fact one of them 
remarked that they were still brothers. “Yes,” 
came the quick reply from a_ bystander. “So 
were Cain and Abel!” It is always the prompt 
and fitting reply that tells in the battle for hu- 
mor. 


For unconscious humor that captivates the 
listener probably no nation can quite equal the 
Irish. Here are some instances. An _ Irish 
mother was endeavoring to dissuade her son 
from wreaking vengeance on a_ neighbor for 
some fancied affront and this was her injunction 
to him: “Lave him to Almighty God and he'll 
give him the very divil!” 


An Irish young man on good intentions bent 
wrote to his uncle that if he would give up drinking 
whiskey it would lengthen his days. Here was 
an economic problem that demanded instant 
solution and this was the uncle’s reply: “I tried 
your resate for jist one day, and it was the 
longest day I iver had in me life 
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The following lines found afloat have a touch 
of humor :— 

“Our English critics their dull wits keep straining, 
When—enter Taine! and all is entertaining!” 

If there is any nation on the face of the earth 
slow to catch the spirit of American humor that 
nation is the British. 

I sat beside an intelligent American not very 
long since. A few nights previous at a social 
gathering an American had “sprung” the fol- 
lowing conundrum: “Why is a hen crossing the 
street like a man about to commit murder?” 
Obviously the answer is: “Because it is a foul 
proceeding!” An English clergyman present 
solemnly responded: “Excuse me, sir, but I do 
not see any point to that.” “Perhaps you did not 
understand the conundrum,” was the reply. “Oh, 
yes, I did.” “Well, suppose you repeat it.” And 


this was his response: “You said, ‘Why was a 
fowl crossing the street like a man about to 
commit murder?’ and the answer was, ‘Because 
it was a hen proceeding!’” What could one do 
with an intellect like that? 

To revert once more to phases of American 
humor an incident occurs in the life of Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell, a distinguished light of Congregation- 
alism. Ata certain church council where he 
was a candidate for installation among the ques- 
tions propounded to him and in a form much in 
vogue in those days was: “Are you willing to be 
damned for the glory of God?” His rather un- 
expected reply was: “No, but I am willing the 
council should be!” 


Thus every nation has its own media for the 
expression of humor. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 
Boston. 


The junior college is needed by both the high 
school and the college. There is no sound reason 
why the period of secondary education should 
come just where it does in the life of a youth. 
Our best public educational systems are projecting 
the high school back into the grades and forward 
into the university domain. Instead of dividing 
the child’s life before college into a period of eight 
and one of six years, it would be more scientific 
to make it a period of six and then of eight 
years, with elasticity to prevent the latter 
plan becoming as rigid as the former. It 
is abundantly proved that children can begin to 
specialize in the high school curriculum earlier 
than they have. It is equally demonstrable that, 
when a boy or girl is not mature enough to be a 
student in college, it is undesirable to specialize as 
freely as the university student must. 

The greatest argument in favor of the junior 
college is that most young people get their educa- 
tion at home. There are some advantages in 
going away and enjoying the independence and 
responsibility that boarding school or college 
affords, but most parents cannot afford to send 
their children away. Every college and univer- 
sity gets its chief attendance from the neighbor- 
hood. As there is a steadily declining number of 
young people in each successive college class it is 
manifest that many more would take the first two 
years of a college course if these were available. 
When the educational system is made properly 
vocational it is desirable to keep the whole popula- 
tion in school as long as possible. There will be 
a vastly better preparation for the university or 
for life when the high school shades off into the 
junior college as the junior high school does into 
the high school. 

In addition, it must be noted that the large num- 
ber of fine spirited but impecunious small colleges 
in the country would be in much better shape to 
do the best kind of work if they were junior col- 


leges. With the increasing prestige of our state 
universities there is no reason why every youth, 
at least in the well-settled parts of the country, 
should not get enough of a college training to make 
him ambitious to go on to the state university. 

There seems to be no argument against the 
junior college except that it will disturb the peace 
of mind of old fashioned educators and the false 
pride of badly equipped colleges. 


H. Brack, 


President Missouri Valley College. 


I have some suggestions to make with reference 
to the junior college. I do not see any reason why 
there should not be such, any more than there was 
a reason why a student should not stop his educa- 
tional career at any time that he wanted to do so. 
He has always been entitled to the credit of what 
he did, whether he stopped at his freshman, sopho- 
more, junior or senior year, and some years after 
he may write for the record that he may complete 
his standing by further study. The junior college 
is simply a recognition that a certain stage has been 
reached in the educational career of a youth. It 
is very nice to recognize this standing by a sort of 
peculiar service, or certifying experience, but it 
does not signify that educational demands are any 
less now than formerly. A college education is 
still a college education, and a college is still a 
college. There is nothing in the way of shortcuts, 
or hurrying expediencies, that will take the place 
of the college in preparation for life, in the adap- 
tation to life, and in the proficiency of life. The 
forcing method, or the hothouse system, of deciding 
vocations whether or no, by unvocational influences 
and educational theories, will not take the piace of 


general information, open vision, clear convic- 
tions, and honest personal consecration, all of 
which ought to be in the vocational choice. The 


college is the best place. Its varied general courses 
of study, the most favorable and versatile influ- 


ences constantly at work, the ethical poise, stand- 
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ards and inducements, all furnish the best condi- 
tions under which to start a life. The scheme 
is the result of ages of experience, and while there 
may be subsidiary lines and worthy achievements, 
nothing can supplant for this country the college as 
such. As I understand it the editorial standard 
for these things prohibits argumentation and cita- 
tion of facts. ; 
A. A. Gray, 
Berkeley, California. 


- With regard to your editorial questions concern- 
ing the junior college I should say: (1) That the 
junior college is already here. Since 1907 it has 
been a legal part of the California school law, and 
many high schools in this state are now carrying 
on very successfully the first two years of college 
work. It would seem that the signal success of 
the junior college, in the high schools where it has 
been tried in the various states, would indicate that 
it has come among us to stay. 

(2) It certainly ought to come because the 
first two years of college work are in content 
and in method of presentation and treatment es- 
sentially secondary in character, and this work can 
be done in the better high schools quite as well as 
in the colleges; because thousands of ambitious 
youths in every state will never be able to continue 
their education away from home above high school 
graduation; because young people are kept two 
years longer under home influence, and because it 
is the logical and inevitable sequence of the present 
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reorganization of secondary education. It gives us 
full opportunity for a complete industrial educa- 
tion. 

(3) The junior college work should not be merely 
advanced or extended high school work, but col- 
legiate in rank. The two years’ work must not be 
preparation for further college work, and no more, 
as is true of so many junior colleges. The work 
should be regarded as complete in itself. The 
junior college must be the finishing school for the 
people; a preparation for the most complete living 
—citizenship. 

(4) It should be provided for by local, county 
and state tax—not by tuition. Since there would 
be in most counties but few junior colleges, a small 
additional levy would make ample funds. The 
junior college should have some direct relation 
with the state board of education, for it is more 
than a local institution. 

(5) The high school must reach up and include 
the first two years of college education, just as it is 
reaching down and including the seventh and 
eighth grades. This scheme follows the organiza- 
tion of the best secondary schools of France and 
Germany and other countries by bringing the full 
scope of secondary education where it belongs 
psychologically, physiologically and sociologically 
—in the adolescent period. Most colleges are now 
over-crowded, which always brings much poor 
teaching. Extending the college downward would 
be a great educational folly, for our institutions 
are not now able to care properly for their large 
enrollments. 
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THE WORK OF THE GEORGIA CLUB 


BY F. A. MERRILL, DIRECTOR 


The Georgia Club of the State Normal School 
at Athens, Georgia, is unique in many ways. 
It was the first “Know-your-own-Home-State” 
club formed at any of our institutions of higher 
education. Since its inception over thirty 


. similar clubs have been established in colleges 


and universities over our country. Its object is 
to foster a loving knowledge of state - conditions 
upon the part of the young teacher-students who 
are to go out into the rural districts and give 
of themselves toward the social regeneration of 
the people they serve. It was believed that more 
intelligent work would be accomplished if these 
social servants could fully understand the condi- 
tions under which they were to labor and if they 
could be imbued with those ideals that make their 
labor really worth while. 

It had always been felt by those in authority at 
the State Normal School that a teacher was only 
partly fulfilling her duty when she confined her 
attention to the formal demands of the three R’s. 


‘It was believed, and is still believed, that the 


teacher is a community leader in all that that 
term implies; that she is more nearly reaching 
the requirements of the state that employs her 
when she intelligently ministers to all of the 


interests of her community. To do this she 
must know that community in all of its aspects. 
Her school will be a better school if she has a 
knowledge of the limitations and capabilities of 
the people among whom she works. 

With this idea in view the Normal School in- 
stituted its Georgia Club for the express purpose 
of studying the economic and social condition of 
its state. It aimed to create an abiding inter- 
est in the welfare of the community within the 
heart and purpose of those it was to send into 
the rural districts. To do this the club formu- 
lated a series of intimate social studies of the 
various counties that were calling for advanced 
work among their teachers. As occasion re- 
quired, counties were surveyed by students and 
reports were made to the club bheJcy or published 
in bulletin form by the scnool. A weekly meet- 
ing was held when all members of the club could 
hear and discuss these reports or could consider 
any social question that might be brought up. 

The school has its own extension agent who 
works in conjunction with the College of Agri- 
culture and the United States Government. This 
agent spends much of her time in the field, but 
she brings back to the school problems for dis- 
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cussion that are intensely practical. In this 
way the weekly meeting has become a sort of 
clearing house for ideas. 

At these meetings a general social study pro- 
gram is followed that takes a broad survey of 
the state’s activities. Speakers, leaders of thought 
in their own various lines of work, often address 


survey consists of a careful study of population, 
agriculture, good roads, school facilities, religious 
opportunities, land ownership, tenancy, health, 
recreational opportunities and intellectual growth. 
Any unusual changes in population, such as an in- 
crease or decrease in negro majorities, movements 
that are significant, tendencies to gather in cities, 
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COUNTIES IN THE STATE THAT HAVE BEEN SURVEYED BY NORMAL SCHOOL STUDENTS. 


the club and bring still other viewpoints. Leaders 
in agriculture, education, religious activities and 
health propagandas speak to the student body 
and present the topics in which they themselves 
are vitally interested. All of these are linked up and 
closely correlated with the teacher’s work and 
her opportunities for co-operation. Regeneration 
of our social life must come through the school, 
and so the teacher’s part is no mean one and it is 
one that certainly demands our attention. 

Various groups of students are working on 
county surveys most of the time. These surveys 
are generally of their own home counties. The 


are carefully tabulated and studied. The present 
and last census figures are obtained and relative 
percentages worked out for all such changes. The 
present productive capacity of the county com- 
pared with that of the last census is also noted. 
Every agricultural activity, animal as well as crop, 
is sought out and recorded. In this way alone 
may an intelligent conception be had as to whether 
the county has been gaining or losing ground dur- 
ing the last decade. Effort is always made to 
explain any increase or decrease in the agricul- 
tural productiveness of the area under discussion. 


Continued on page 47, 
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NATIONAL ILLITERACY COMMISSION 


The broadest educational vision, the most hu- 
manitarian educational conception and the most 
patriotic educational aim of the twentieth cen- 
tury had their inception in the mountains of 
Kentucky. 

Illiteracy has been a nightmare of teachers 
and preachers, of reformists and statesmen for 
fifty years and more. . 

Every year since its establishment the United 
States Bureau of Education has paraded the hor- 
rors of illiteracy and has “slipped” those para- 
graphs to the press, and every reader in the land 
has annually shuddered as he has read the facts, 
and preachers and teachers, and the religious and 
educational magazines have stressed the terrors 
of illiteracy, while every convention of educators 
and church men has passed resolutions urging 
better schools for little children so that in ninety 


" years we might slough off the last of these 


illiterates, but never have the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, the normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges, editors, educationists, clergymen or 
philanthropists had the faintest glimmer of a 
suspicion that native adult illiteracy was ever to 
be lessened by direct attack. 

The Government has appropriated vast mil- 
lions to war against the boll weevil, the cattle 
tick, the foot and mouth disease of cattle, the 
diseases of hens and hogs, and in the twentieth 
century there has been some thought given to 
man, and campaigns have been waged against the 
mosquito, the fly and the hook worm. 

But no scientist, scholar, or statesman, no man 
of high or low degree, has ever devoted a thought 
or a penny to an intelligent and persistent effort 
to destroy at once the illiteracy pest that is poi- 
soning the body politic more fatally than flies, 
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mosquitoes and hook worms have harmed men, 
women and children. ; 

The noble purpose, the scientific skill, the pa- 
triotic devotion that reveal the possibility of 
eliminating the last illiterate, native and foreign 
born, before the 1920 census are to be credited to 
a woman, a country teacher, a county superin- 
tendent in the mountains of Kentucky. 

A man attacked the mosquito, a man leads the 
crusaders against the fly,a man rides the armored 
motor against the hook worm trenches, but a 
woman, single-handed, rallied the humble rural 
teachers in Rowan County in Kentucky to 
grapple heroically, intelligently, persistently with 
the curse of adult illiteracy in the mountain fast- 
nesses of the country. A great scholastic uni- 
versity has had the wit and wisdom to open its 
laboratories and libraries, work its professors 
and deans in regular university life by electric 
light, but six years ago the wise Kentucky 
woman induced her people to go to school by 
moonlight and study by lamplight. Thus the eyes 
of the blind have been opened and blank paper and 
palsied hands have been quickened, and adult illiter- 
ates by tens of thousands now read readily and 
write more intelligently than did Horace Gree- 
ley, than do many universitists today. 

What Frances E. Willard was with her blue 
ribbon, what Jane Addams is with her Hull 
House, what Julia Lathrop is with her anti-child 
labor slogan, what the Maid of Orleans was to 
France, Cora Wilson Stewart was to Rowan 
County, is to all Kentucky, is to every southern 
state, and such she will be to all illiterates, native 
or foreign born. 

Congress should pass the bill for an Illiteracy 
Commission which Senator James and Congress- 
man Fields, both of Kentucky, have introduced 
into their respective Houses of Congress. 


FARMER AT EVANSTON 


There is always more or less solicitude when a 
radically progressive man enters upon a new 
superintendency as A. N. Farmer has done at 
Evanston, Illinois. As superintendent at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, he was the color bearer of 
progress in the state. 

He then took a thorough course with Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Allen in New York City, which always 
means progressiveness to the end of the limit. 

He made the famous normal school survey of 
Wisconsin when Dr. Allen was also surveying the 
State University, so that he felt the thrills and 
shocks of that “famous day and year.” He then 
went to Dayton with the Cash Register extension 
education work with the freest hand any man ever 
had for suggesting and putting over the newest 
new. 

When he was chosen from among a_ limitless 
array of available men for the $5,000 superin- 
tendency at Evanston some of his best friends 
held their breath. 

A half year has passed, the most trying half 
year always for high-speed progress. 

The following action of the board of education 
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would seem to be a satisfactory answer to all 
interrogation marks. The recommendations were 
appropriately adopted by the board of education. 

The school management committee makes the 
following recommendations: That the board 
of education authorize Mr. Farmer to complete 
the arrangements with Dr. Elmer E. Jones, 
dean of the department of education of North- 
western University, for co-operation in making 
such school studies as are desired by the board of 
education. Some of these might be :— 

Physical survey of school buildings. School 
organization and administration. Investigation 
and analysis of the conditions revealed by the age- 
grade-progress study. Study of elimination—ex- 
tent to which children drop out of school, at what 
age, in what grades, and why. Tests of the school 
work done by pupils. Adequacy of course of 
study to meet the educational needs of the chil- 
dren in the schools. The teaching staff, their 
education, training and experience. Health work, 
scope, method, and results. Janitorial service, 
cost, quantity and quality. Unit costs in District 
75. Salaries of teachers and cost of living. Study 
of the educational needs of Evanston as a whule 
and the opportunities for co-operation between 
the different school boards in the interests of 
greater efficiency and economy in the admin- 
istration of Evanston public schools. 

That Mr. Farmer be allowed to employ such 
additional stenographic and clerical help as may 
be needed to conduct the special studies of school 
conditions and needs that the board has requested 
to be made. It is understood that at each board 
meeting the cost of such additional service shall be 
reported in detail. 
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PROGRESSIVE ARKANSAS 


Arkansas took a long step in advance on Novem- 
ber 7 when the people adopted’ an amendment 
to the State Constitution which permits any school 
district to vote twelve mills instead of seven. Every 
county in the state except three had a majority for 
the amendment. This was something that not 
even the most optimistic thought possible a 
month before the election. The fact that they 
carried the large cotton counties owned by landed 
proprietors who are not very much in favor of 
paying taxes, and who prefer to give outright 
whatever they do give because they are so _fear- 
ful that their tenants will vote some expense 
upon them, means a great deal to the educational 
future of the state. 

A year ago last May leaders started a campaign 
in Arkansas to tell the truth to the people of the 
state concerning their own schools. They had 
been told for a generation or more that they had 
the best schools of any state in the Union until 
they believed it and of course had no means of 
knowing how their own schools ranked in compari- 
son with those of other states. Dr. J. RP. Jewell, 
dean of education of the State University, gave 
an address before the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and a report of that in the state paper 
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raised a perfect hornet’s nest. But it finally 
brought about a meeting in Arkansas about a year 
ago, at_ which J. L. McBrien of Washington was 
present, when it was decided that the only way 
that they would ever have better schools in Arkan- 
sas was to go about over the state telling the truth, 
though in as tactful a way as possible. 
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MONTANA PROFESSIONALLY 


We have recently spoken of the professional 
spirit of individual cities in Montana, but the cul- 
mination of the demonstration of this profes- 
sional spirit was at the meeting of the State As- 
sociation at Missoula, John Dietrich, of Helena, 
president. 

Missoula is near the head of the line in pro- 
fessionalism any way. It is a city of fewer than 
15,000 inhabitants and is nota city of unusual 
wealth, but she pays no teacher, grade or otherwise, 
less than $960 as a beginner and increases $60 a 
year until in four years she has $1,200, the maxi- 
mum. If any city of the size and wealth equals 
that we do not know of it. 

Every teacher must attend a first class sum- 
mer school one year in three, and must make 
twenty points in professional growth each year. 
The teachers as a body make out a professional 
schedule each year, assigning the relative merit 
of each feature of reading, lectures, conventions, 
travel, etc. More teachers make forty points than 
stop at twenty. 

Nearly every city in Montana has something of 
the same scheme of recognition of professional 
devotion. 

All this has evolved an unusual body of teachers 
which was in evidence at the State Association. 
The section meetings overfilled every meeting 
place, and the Schoolmasters’ Club and the School- 
mistresses’ Club had great gatherings. 

As an outcome of this great meeting there is 
likely to be legislation in the interest of the pro- 
fession. 


AVERAGING DIES HARD 


If the “averagers” think any of us expected 
the “averagers” to throw up their hands sud- 
denly they are mistaken. We all knew that 
men and women who have long averaged a 
boy’s 100 per cent. arithmetic with his 40 per 
cent. spelling and the girl’s 100 per cent. spelling 
with her 40 per cent. arithmetic, giving each 
promotion on 70 per cent. “average,” would ob- 
ject to any change that will imply that that boy 
and that girl have not received the same educa- 
tion. The averagers may die hard, but this is 
an hour in the world’s history when it is useless 
for anyone to warn the tide not to disturb the 
slumbers of the man enjoying his sun bath on 
the beach at low tide. “Public Service” gives 
these two delicious dreams of the slumberer on 
the beach :— 

“Average teaching experience of college in- 
structors before joining the teaching staff=5 
years.” 
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No. O years No.3 had O yeais 
No. 2 had O years No. 4 had O years 
No. 5 had 25 years 
Dean, fifteen minutes early; supervisor, fif- 
teen minutes late. Dean’s comment: “The um- 
versity representatives have maintdined an 
average of punctuality.” 
HINES AND HELM 


The Educator-Journal of Indianapolis, over 
which Mrs. Julia fried Walker has presided 
efficiently for some years, has been purchased by 
Superintendent L. UV. Hines of Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, and Mark P. Helm, principal of the Junior 
High School of Crawfordsville. Mr. Helm leaves 
the school for the business management of the 
plant, and Mr. Hines, who is one of the most 
prominent educators ot the state, will be the chief 
editorial writer, but will not leave his superin- 
tendency. 

Mrs. Walker has become one of the most 
popular women on the educational platform, being 
in demand in every section of the country. She 
will enter Teachers College, New York, for 
study, but will continue her platform work while 
leading a student life. 


OKLAHOMA FOUR-FOLD GOOD 


In our enthusiasm over the fourth term elec- 
tion of a county superintendent in Oklahoma we 
did not realize that there were four of them. 

The county superintendents who were elected 
for the fourth term at the recent election are as 
follows: Mrs. Anna Burks-Love, county super- 
intendent of Oklahoma county; W. L. Pittman of 
Woodward, county superintendent of Woodward 
county; W.C. Payne of Antlers, county superin- 
tendent of Pushmataha county; and J. T. Reed of 
Hugo, county superintendent of Choctaw county. 

We are all the more proud of Oklahoma. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS 


On March 16, 1916, the Journal of Education 
published a list of “One Hundred Worst Words,” 
credited to “The Correction of Themes,” pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In the issue of December 21 we printed, under 
the heading “Miscredited,” this statement: “We 
do not now know who publishes ‘The Correction of 
Themes,’ but we do know that it is not Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company.” We printed this on the 
assurance of an eminently able and _ reliable 
gentleman that he had sent to the publishers 
named and was told that they had published no 
book entitled “The Correction of Themes” and 
he wished us to trace its publisher. Immediately 
upon the appearance of the editorial, Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company sent us a copy of 
“Practical English Composition: Book I,” by 
Edwin L. Miller; and letters from all parts of 
the country have been coming to us saying that 
“The Correction of Themes” is the title of a 
chapter in “Practical English Composition: Book 
I,” published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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and not a book by itself as was inferred in the 
use of the “One Hundred Worst Words” in our 
issue of March 16. 


GREATEST ENGINEERING FEAT 

On Sunday, December 24, 1916, over the Mis- 
souri river at Omaha, the Union Pacific double 
track bridge weighing 5,500,000 pounds was lifted 
its entire length and placed on temporary piers 
in fifteen minutes, and in the next fifteen minutes 
an entirely new bridge weighing 11,250,000 
pounds was lifted from temporary piers and 
placed where the old bridge had been, and in fif- 
teen minutes more it was securely fastened and 
ready for traffic. 

This is merely indicative of the way things 
are done in this age of the world. It is for such 
quick work that the schools must prepare boys. 

There are 320 trains a day crossing this bridge, a 
train every five minutes for the whole twenty-four 
hours. The replaced bridge has been in use forty 
years, and the only occasion for replacing it is 
that the new steel cars and monster locomotives 
are too heavy for the bridge planned forty years 
ago. 

Again, education must be adjusted to the in- 
creased strain of the times. 


BAN ON THE GROUCH 


The government should put a ban on the 
grouch as it has on morphine and kindred dopes. 
The grouch creates an appetite for grouchiness. 
It is physically, mentally and morally demoral- 
izing. It affects more or less everyone asso- 
ciated with the groucher or grouchess. It is con- 
tagious and harms society industrially, commer- 
cially and civically. It is a deadly poison. Sup- 
press it. 


To increase the salaries of Columbia Univer- 
sity professors and other instructors $1,000, 
which should be done, would require the income 
on $7,000,000. Is it any wonder that President 
Butler sees the need of $30,000,000 more endow- 
ment at once? 


One thing that the Boston school board election 
means is that it is not popular in Boston to op- 
pose educational progress, that the “three R’s” 
slogan has no votes in Boston. 


There is no truth in the report that Superinten- 
dent Shoop of the Chicago Board of Education 
issued orders to put a muffler on Christmas songs. 


Congressman Dan  V. Stevens, Fremont, 
Nebraska, a schoolmaster Congressman, is among 
the leaders in Congress. 


Only four county superintendents in the state 
of Washington failed of re-election this year. 


Boston’s Continuation school is a great success. 
Although but three years old it enrolls 4,700. 


Miss Ethel E. Redfield had 7,000 majority as 
state superintendent of Idaho. 


Mr. Loeb has been re-elected chairman of the 
Chicago Board of Education, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE GERMAN PROPOSAL REJECTED. 

The reply of the ten Entente Allies to the Ger- 
man peace proposal is an emphatic rejection. it 
describes the German note as “a pretended propo- 
sition of peace,” cites dates and diplomatic ex- 
changes to prove that it was Germany that be- 
gan the war, enumerates German violations of 
the laws of nations and of humanity, character- 
izes the German overtures as “nothing more 
than a calculated attempt to influence the fu- 
ture course of war and to end it by imposing a 
German peace,” and declares that no peace is 
possible so long as the Allies have not secured 
reparation for violated rights and liberties, the 
recognition of the principle of nationalities and 
the free existence of small states, and so long as 
they have not brought about a settlement calcu- 
lated to end once and for all forces which have 
constituted a perpetual menace to the nations, 
and to afford the only effective guarantee for 
the future security of the world. It would be a 
sanguine soul who could discover in the reply 
any glimmering hope of a speedy peace. 

MORE NOTES AND NOTES. 

The American public was greatly surprised to 
learn from the Swiss note, referred to in this 
column last week, that there had been other 
communications from the United States which 
had not been made public at Washington; from 
Berlin that President Wilson had sent a second 
note, in some way explanatory of the first, but 
the tenor of which was not made public, and 
from Madrid that President Wilson had sought 
from the Spanish Government direct co-opera- 
tion in peace movements. The information 
from Madrid came in the form of a refusal by 
the Spanish Government to take the action asked, 
on the ground that “it would be inefficacious, 
especially as the central empires have expressed 
their intention that the peace conditions shall 
be arranged exclusively among the belligerents.” 
These three surprises in one week indicate that 
the President is keeping his own counsel to a 
remarkable degree. 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

The course of Senator Lodge, Senator Gallin- 
ger and others in opposing the immediate pas- 
sage of the Hitchcock resolution endorsing the 
President’s peace note cannot fairly be charged 
up against partisanship. Before the Senate en- 
dorses anything, it has a right to know what it 
is endorsing, and so much mystery still clings to 
the recent diplomatic correspondence that it is 
not unreasonable to ask for fuller information 
and a chance for discussion. This is no time for 
taking a leap in the dark. The immediate ques- 
tions at issue are serious enough, but beyond 
them, as Senator Lodge suggested, are grave 
problems involving the whole subject of future 
American foreign policy, and the ancient prin- 
ciple of avoiding entangling alliances. The 
Hitchcock resolution is not likely to pass with- 


out adequate and, it is to be hoped, illuminating 
debate. 


THE STATUS OF TURKEY. 


Turkey, it would seem, thinks that this is a 
good time for tearing up treaties, and has served 
notice that she will no longer abide by the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1856 and the Treaty 
of Berlin of 1878, which put her practically un- 
der the guardianship of the great powers of En- 
rope. The Turkish Government apparently rea- 
sons that if Turkey is important enough to be 
sought by the Central Powers as an ally in the 
great war, si.2 is important enough to be al- 
lowed to stand alone and to cease being treated 
as “the sick man of Europe.” Possibly, the 
Turkish Government has been stimulated to this 
course by the recent disclosure of the intention 
of the Entente Allies to turn over to Russia, 
after the war, Constantinople and the Straits, 1 
proceeding which would go far toward wiping 
Turkey off the map of Europe. 


THE PERSHING EXPEDITION. 


The reported intention of President Wilson 
to order the withdrawal of the Pershing “puni- 
tive” expedition from Mexico will be approved 
both by army officers who are in touch with the 
situation and by public opinion in general. The 
maintenance of the expedition is costing the 
country fourteen million dollars a month, and 
there never was a poorer money’s worth than 
the resulting conditions. The chief purpose 
which it serves at present is to keep alive Mexi- 
can resentment and distrust, and to bar the way 
to satisfactory relations with the Mexican re- 
public. Carranza’s chief ground for declining to 
sign the protocol of the joint commission is his 
unwillingness to put his name to a document 
which, by implication, concedes the right of the 
United States to invade Mexico. The with- 
drawal of the Pershing expedition will eliminate 
this issue, for the present at least. 


THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 


The break in the recent conference between 
railway officials and the representatives of the 
railway brotherhoods came about because the 
railway officials refused to concede the demand 
of the brotherhoods that the rates embodied in 
the Adamson Law take effect on January 1, 
despite the fact that the constitutionality of the 
law is on the way to a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court. The position of the rail- 
ways is that, if they were to begin paying the 
increased rates while the case is pending, they 
could have no reparation if the law were pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, but, if the law is sus- 
tained, they promise that the new rates shall 
date back to the beginning of the year. The 
heads of the brotherhoods have referred to their 
organizations the policy to be pursued in view 
of this action, and there is again some talk of a 
strike. The switchmen enrolled in the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen are especially irri- 


Contiaued on page 55. 
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MILITARY .PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Centinued from page 34. 


uniformed corps of cadets, at least forty in num- 
ber, who receive military instruction and must 
engage in target practice. Detailed information 
covering the organization of cadet corps, neces- 
sary instruction, the assignment of regular army 
officers as instructors, etc., will be found in G. O. 
No. 70, War Department, November 18, 1913, 
which can be procured on application to the War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

Q. 2. Where are all rifle ranges located 
where target practice with above rifles may be 
carried on? 

A. Cities and towns in Massachusetts in 
which are located companies of the militia are 
required by law to maintain rifle ranges. Many 
of the companies in the vicinity of Boston use the 
range located at Wakefield, Mass., which is 
maintained by the Bay State Military Rifle Asso- 
ciation, a private corporation. Detailed infor- 
mation will be found in the Annual Roster and 
Directory, M. V. M. 

Q. 3. Will the schools be allowed to use 
these ranges free of charge? If not, what is the 
charge? 

A. The matter of the use of these ranges 
would have to be arranged with the local au- 
thorities, and practice on them conducted so as 
not to interfere with the members of the militia. 
Local authorities would naturally be disposed to 
accommodate the schools in their community. 
In the case of the range of the Bay State Mili- 
tary Rifle Association, the cost would probably 
be the same as to the militia—$1.00 per hour for 
each target. 

Q. 4. Could rifles be furnished as stated in 
question 1, but provided with sub-calibre bore 
for indoor target practice in the various local 
armories ? 

A. In the case of schools with uniformed 
corps of cadets formed in accordance with the 
provisions of G. O. No. 70, W. D., 1913, noted 
above, one .22 calibre rifle is furnished for each 
fifteen cadets. It is the custom in clubs to pur- 
chase .22 calibre rifles either from the govern- 
ment or commercial firms. 

Q. 5. Would the schools be allowed to con- 
duct target practice with full calibre cartridges 
in any reasonably safe open area in the suburbs, 
providing permission was obtained from owners 
of the property upon which the rifle shooting 
was made? What laws have to be considered in 
this situation? 

A. Ranges for target practice could be con- 
structed anywhere that shooting thereon would 
not interfere with safety and rights of adjacent 
property owners, or persons using the _ public 
highways or similar rights of way. This is a 
matter for local jurisdiction, and it is never 
policy to go ahead with the construction of 
ranges until the plan is approved by the proper 
local authorities. 

Q. 6. Would schools be allowed to conduct 
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target practice with sub-calibre shells in the 
local armories free of charge? If not, what 
would the charge be? 

A. Chapter 751, of the Acts of 1914, allows 
the use of the armories for drill and target prac- 
tice by boys under eighteen on application to the 
commander-in-chief on the approval of the cus- 
todian of an armory. A nominal charge would 
be made sufficient to cover all expenses oc- 
casioned by such use, such as cost of lighting, ex- 
tra janitor service, repairs on target carriers, etc. 
The use of armories for drill and target practice 
by boys under eighteen, under conditions pre- 
scribed in Chapter 751, Acts of 1914, may be al- 
lowed on application to the commander-in-chief, 
approved by the custodian of the armory. 

Q. %. Could the Massachusetts militia  fur- 
nish tents, field equipment of obsolete or mod- 
ern pattern to be used by school boards under 
bond? What is the necessary procedure to se- 
cure above? 

A. Tentage and field equipment, being fed- 
eral property, could not be used for the purposes 
suggested under the present regulations of the 
War Department. The Secretary of War has, 
however, authority to make such regulations as 
are deemed proper in this respect, and in the past 
has provided for student camps, etc. The Adju- 
tant General of Massachusetts is authorized to 
make such use of what obsolete state property 
as may be on hand as he deems advisable. 

The pamphlet, “Boys’ Rifle Clubs” (How to or- 
ganize, shooting rules and instructions, ranges, 
competitions, etc.), published by the National 
Rifle Association of America, 1915, gives a large 
amount of excellent data. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that no 
longer will there be occasion for the small boy 
to yell “Tin soldier” in derision at our young 
cadets, but that by a modified course of military- 
physical training we may so build up our youth 
mentally and physically into loyal, healthy, self- 
reliant and resourceful young men, that they 
will be the pride of the State and the Country. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


The Industrial—The first farms, mines, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, saw mills, grist 
mills, threshing machines, live stock, doctors, 
lawyers, etc. 

Religious—The first church house, minister, 
Sunday school, young people’s society, etc. 

Schools—The first schoolhouse, teacher, board 
of trustees, county school superintendent, school 
district, early school books, furniture, ete. 

Social Life—Kinds of amusement, past and 
present, playgrounds, school gardens, debates. 
spelling matches, athletic contests, caring for the 
poor, the sick, neighborly acts, community work 
of all kinds.—Idaho Bulletin of Education. 


F. DeL. K., New York: I appreciate the Journal of 
Education very much. 

E. L. P., Ohio: The Journal of Education is the one 
educational journal in which we find the correct inter- 
pretation of modern tendencies in education, and for 


me. 


this especially strong feature it particularly appeals to 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Professor Frank H. Green, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, State Normal School, is a 
leader in more _ significant achievements 
than any other educator we know. He has per- 
sistently declined to leave a normal school for 
college or university, and with equal persistency 
has declined to leave his deanship in English for 
a principalship or presidency. He is the most 
attractive and effective after-dinner speaker at 
banquets of bankers and merchant princes of 
any man in the educational world, and leads all 
men in such honors. He knows the haunts of 
literary masters with the history and traditions, 
friendships and foibles of the great men and 
women of Great Britain better than any other 
American. And he has no rival when it comes 
to personal inspiration with young men in an 
entire community for a third of a century. In 
school and art, in church and home, his influence 
is as noble as it is notable. 

A. Otis Neal, State University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, as registrar and state high school inspector, 
is coming to have an enviable knowledge of edu- 
cation in the state and a vital influence over 
higher education. Mr. Neal was one of that 
very eminent group of Indianians—W. A. Jes- 
sup, president of the State University of Iowa, 
Lotus D. Coffman, dean of education at the 
State University of Minnesota, Superintendent 
H. B. Wilson of Topeka, who is_ universally 
recognized as a leader among leaders, and Guy 
M. Wilson of the State Agricultural College at 
Ames. 

Neal succeeded H. B. Wilson at Franklin, In- 
diana, and Jessup succeeded Neal at Madison, 
Indiana, and Coffman and Guy Wilson’ were 
somewhere in the transference of these fellows 
at Salem and Kokomo, Indiana. 

Neal was at Madison, Franklin, and Kokomo 
before he became deputy state superintendent 
under Greathouse in Indiana, but climatic 
tragedies in his family made Arizona’s highness 
and dryness more vital than professional prog- 
ress, but even that is following him into the new 
environment. 

——= 

H. Lester Smith, dean of education, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Bloomington, brings to the 
great opportunity rare talent and experience. 
It was he who put the schools of the Canal Zone 
on an efficiency basis. As supervising principal 
in Indianapolis he revealed high directive en- 
ergy; as student in Teachers College, Columbia, 
he attracted attention as one of the men who 
make men there. The promotion from Minne- 
apolis to this deanship is well deserved. Of the 
famous Indiana group he is youngest but none 
the less promising. 

Duncan MacKinnon, superintendent of San 
Diego, probably has the distinction of, being “it” 
in more civic and fraternal affairs than any other 
school official in the United States. He is presi- 


dent of the University Club, is exalted ruler of 
the Elks, which is composed of really big men;. 
is one of the leaders in the Chamber of Com- 
merce and in the Rotary Club, both organiza- 
tions of community leaders, and he is a director 
of the San Diego Exposition, which is really a 
Southern California affair. If any other public 
school man is more universally in community 
affairs we would like to know who and where. 


And his schools are exceedingly progressive and 


their administration is always sane. 
—_o——. 

Dr. John Willis Baer, who has resigned as 
president of Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
after ten years of notable success in which the 
college has had phenomenal enlargement in 
buildings, in educational equipment, in student 
membership, and most of all, in civic, social and 
scholastic dominance in Southern California, 
has had an unusual experience. He began pub- 
lic life as a newspaper man in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, was in business at Minneapolis. In both 
cities he magnified work for the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor until he became 
a national leader and was national secretary of 
the society for ten years. 


<> 


THE WORK OF THE GEORGIA CLUB 


Continued from page 41. 


In the same way a most careful study is made 
of farm ownership and tenancy. These phases: 
of our social development are at the bottom of 
most of our ills. When we have counties with a 
seventy per cent. tenancy, and a badly shifting 
tenancy at that, it is impossible to have stable 
schools. When the parents move about yearly our 
students will not stay with us and hence inefficient 
rural schools abound. Hliteracy is high in the 
counties of a high tenancy ratio, and this is a condi- 
tion every teacher should be familiar with. 

And so with the other items of the survey—the 
rural church, rural health, sanitation, recreational 
opportunities, etc. Each has its part in community 
needs and community growth. The Georgia Club 
tries to understand each and every one as it bears 
upon the school situation and upon the growth of 
the people the school serves. Not only must 
these - conditions be understood, but some sane 
social program must be evolved that shall help in 
their quicker development. Such is the work of 
the club based upon these surveys. 

Thus far surveys have been made of some 
fiftv-two counties of the state besides the gather- 
ing of facts and statistics regarding many more. 
A glance at the accompanying map will show how 
the Georgia Club has reached out and touched the 
farthermost confines of our state. The counties 
surveyed represent every physiographic and agri- 
cultural condition found in Georgia. The moun- 
tain counties, the Piedmont counties and _ the 
coastal counties are all represented. Some of 
the counties are distinctly agricultural without 
any manufacturing centres of importance, while 
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others are distinctively manufacturing in their 
activities’ Some of the counties are predominantly- 
black (that is, the negro is in the majority) and 
thus present unusual social and economic features 
for further study. 

The Georgia Club has published many bulletins 
in the past that are available as long as the supply 
lasts to those who may have interest in them. 
Many of the surveys that have not appeared in 
bulletin form have been published by the county 
paper where the survey has been made, others 
are kept in manuscript form in the office of the 
director, where they may be consulted upon ap- 
plication. It is hoped that in the near future 
the club will be able to gather together in proper 
form all of the information it has accumulated 
about the state and issue it in book form. This 
should be a valuable study of state growth to any 
one who has the good of the state at heart. The 
club welcomes affiliated members from wherever 
they may come. A correspondence is kept up with 
these members and an exchange of ideas is en- 
couraged. 


THE LITERACY TEST 
[From the Houston Post.] 

The announcement from Washington that the Presi- 
dent will again veto the immigration bill if it reaches 
him with the literacy test is not surprising. No one 
who perused his former veto can conceive how the 
position so strongly taken bv him at that time could 
be abandoned now. What he said then, just as what 
President Cleveland and Taft said before him, is just 
as applicable now. 

To make literacy a test would be a reflection upon 
our forefathers. The unfolding of our American civili- 
zation for four centuries has shown just how empty is 
the theory that literacy is the test of worth. It is not 
even an infallible test of intelligence. 

Our country has been developed by men who were 
possessed for the most part of limited education. If 
we were to subtract from the total of our achieve- 
ments what illiterate men have done in the creation of 
the structure of our government and all its material 
splendor the loss would be almost incomputable. 

This republic was created by the fathers as a haven 
for the oppressed of all nations. They have come to 
us, in many instances illiterate, and given their 
lives to save its institutions and their brawn to the 
creation of its greatness. To say now that illiteracy 
is a menace to our progress and safety is to reflect 
upon them and the glorious work they have performed. 

The argument that this country is liable to be over- 
tun by ignorant and unworthy men after the war is 
all nonsense. We are even now confronted by illimi- 
table opportunities for agricultural development that 
we cannot induce our literate natives to embrace; 
there is a demand for common labor all over the 
United States to which even our unemployed literates 
will not respond. 

The theory extant that our future welfare demands 
the restriction of labor and the inflation of wages is so 
contrary to sound economics that it is amazing that 
men of intelligence can advocate it. What this country 
needs is more coal, more food, more manufactures and 
more of everything that labor can create. It is the 
abundance of these necessaries rather than the abun- 
dance of circulating medium that constitutes genuine 
prosperity. 

Let the Europeans of strong arms, willing hands 
and hopeful hearts come if they are men and women 
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of character. If they are illiterate they will become 
literate just as the immigrants of old have become, 
and they will prove a blessing to the country as the 
immigrants of the past have proven to be. That Con- 
gress has found it possible to send a literacy test to 
the executive for approval is a reflection upon Con- 
gress; that our Presidents have rejected them is a 


iribute to American statesmanship. 


LIST OF WORDS FOR SPELLING—(I.) 


[The following list of words for spelling is used in 


Wright County, Iowa. 


Every pupil above the Fourth 


Grade is expected to try to spell every one of these 


words.] 

salmon calamity sierra 
sturgeon vicinity merino 
sardine disaster peccadillo 
addition obstacle sombrero 
affliction accomplice guerrilla 
prediction hindrance sarsaparilla 
attention persistence kirtle 
convention ostentation chamber 
Giscretion billion noxious 
specious civilian skein 
excursion valiant sergeant 
proficient senior brigadier 
cymbals rebellion epaulet 
guitar peculiar reconnoiter 
melodeon dominion yacht 
central celestial wainscot 
barrack question gallipot 
siphon gauge beleaguer 
citron grieve weevil 
bishop destiny mullein 
Honorable delicate wassail 
Reverend celebrate holiness 
Professor vlorify sheathe 
Colonel gossamer labyrinth 
knit deposit delineate 
anchor construct sepulcher 
author furnace sidereal ot 
traitor accustom mimic 
ancestor eruption monarch 
crumple deluge chord 
scuttle ghastly perforate F 
gospel alohabet farina 
dexterous avenues siege 
malady favorite caisson 
yearning exquisite ordnance 
postscript catalogue cartridge 
manuscript bargain howitzer 
mountain launched petition 
species gnarled unconscious 
fashion practiced unnecessary 
confidence apprentice insincere 
spectacle departure impatient 
mournful myriad incurable 
gigantic sympathy indefinite 
innocent myrtle inevitable 
witchcraft buoyed ineffectual 
affright luxury inseparable 
criminal distinguished erring 
guest malefactor decent 
bronzed progenitor dependent 
hostage caret supernumerary 
orphan cedilla appendix 
remorse leisure monopolist 
providence verdict vaccinate 
grapple preconceive fidelity 
convince prerequisite phlox 
persuade antemeridian phlegm 
venity allude ecstasy 
symbol apportion paralyze 
tumult abscind epitome 
chagrin decapitate exhilarate 
grandeur collapse scholar 
majesty violinist marriage 
cluster patriotic kerchief 
ensued original nuisance 
surgeon solitary privilege 
universe habitual corolla 
furniture constant exogenous 
energy primitive cameo 
dough suitable supersede 
deficiency accurately dime 


deliverances 
iniquity 
mucilage 


animated 
authority 
particular 


suburbs 
submarine 
subterranean 
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‘BOOK TABLE 


THE PROMISE OF COUNTRY LIFE.. Edited by 
James C. Bowman. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 335 pp. Price, $1.00. - 

A happy thought is behind this book. The wonder 
is that no other author or publisher ever put this be- 
hind such a book. Country life is really glorified by 
masters in literature. There is none of the whining 
-about country life which one so often hears from con- 
ventionalized, traditionalized and fossilizing writers 
cand speakers, educational, religious and reforming (?). 
There is not a false note in it, not a grouch, not a 
nightmare anywhere. 10 

It presents the conditions and opportunities of 
country life set forth in charming literature, and it 
‘provides means for applying to description and nar- 
ration the method of instruction that is everywhere 
being used with the essay. Each specimen may be 
studied both for its style and structure and also for 
its thought. The book speaks to general readers, 
‘since the selections are divided into groups, one hav- 
‘ing to do with the type of individual who is most at 
home in the country, another treating of the pleas- 
ures which may be found in solitude, a third showing 
how various types of men have found enjoyment in a 
tural environment, a fourth contrasting life in the 
ity with life in the country, while the last describes 
man’s mastery over the crops of the field and the 
domestic animals. Taken together, these selections 
show’a few of the possibilities of life in the country. 
Among the authors whose work is included are James 
‘Lane Allen, Francis Parkman, R. L. Stevenson, John 
Burroughs, Sarah Orne Jewett and Hamlin Garland. 


‘THE SOCIAL CRITICISM OF LITERATURE. By 
Gertrude Buck, Ph. D., professor of English, Vassar 
College. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00, net. 

It is unconventional to speak of Miss Buck as a con- 
structive critic, but such she surely is. It is equally un- 
conventional to speak of “Social Criticism” as not indi- 
vidualistic, but this may be said of this “Social Criti- 
-cism. 

All good criticism is brilliant, for no criticism would 
be read that had not the dash of brilliancy. An auto- 
mobile race is more brilliant than a horse race because 
the curves are taken at a greater speed with greater 
danger. Making a touchdown is not as tragic as an in- 
‘terference, but it counts for more. The fewer “runs” 
in the diamond the more exciting the game. No one is 
satisfied with a game where one’s flies are always 
muffed, and stealing bases is never prevented. Who- 
ever stops a play is a hero on gridiron or diamond. The 
shortstop has more opportunities than a fielder because 
he is nearer the batter and base runner. 

So the success of a critic is in preventing the success 
of an author. Often English teachers measure their 
success by frightening a student so that he will never 
‘dare to face the curves of a pitcher critic in the literary 
arena. 

The success or failure of Miss Buck, according to the 
reader's point of view, is the fact that she is really try- 
ing to give courage and hope to writers of English 
who would help their fellow men. 


MAUPASSANT: CONTES  CHOISIS. Edited, 
with biography, notes and vocabulary, by Murray 
Peabody Brush, professor of French, Johns Hopkins 


University. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
Cloth. 196 pp. 


This edition of selected stories by Guy de Maupassant 
‘contains an even dozen of the little masterpieces of the 
great short-story writer, of which the majority are not 
included in any other edition, and hence are not readily 
available for American class use. The editor’s name is a 
guarantee of painstaking and scholarly work. Professor 
Brush has attempted to present stories which illustrate 
‘the many-sided talent of the author, and has had the 
‘commendable good sense to reduce his notes to a mini- 
mum, letting the text speak for itself. The notes, as is 
proper, have been printed at the foot of the page to 
which they refer, not jumbled together in an incon- 
venient appendix, and the limited amount! of annotation 
is compensated for by the unusually full vocabulary. 
The biographical note is: brief and interesting. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the book is that it is matter-of- 


fact, unassuming, and Maupassant, not Brush. It de- 


_ serves success as a textbook and as a model for modern 


language editors as well. 


EVERY-DAY WORDS AND THEIR USES. A 
Guide to Good Diction. By Robert Palfrey 
Utter, Amherst College, author of “A Guide to Good 
English.” Harper & Brothers, publishers. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

The dictionary is indispensable. It has facts by the 
million, and there is probably no fact in all the million 
that some one does not at some time want to know, 
and it is high art to know what you want to know 
when you want to know it and to know how to find it 
though you know where to find it. 

What the “setter” or “pointer” is to a hunter “Every- 
Day Words and Their Uses” is to a student. It tells 
you where the game is. While everything in this fasci- 
nating book is in the dictionary not one student in ten 
thousand would ever find it there, or would realize its 
significance if he did find it. 

“Every-Day Words and Their Uses” explains in a 
compelling way more than a thousand expressions 
which are either misused or not fully appreciated. 


COST ACCOUNTING AND BURDEN APPLICATION. 
By Clinton H. Scovell. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth. Price, $2.00 net. 

The author of this book is the senior partner of 
a firm that has specialized in industrial accountin 
He is a.certified public accountant of both New Yor 
and Massachusetts, and combines the broad theoreti- 
cal training of the professional accountant with the 
practicak.experience which enables him to appreciate 
the dafly needs of the American manufacturer, and 
this volume reflects the ripe experience gathered 
from this important and widely diversified work. 

It is a brief statement of accounting principles which 
are accepted as authoritative by all who are ac- 
quainted with the articles which Mr. Scovell has pub- 
lished in professional and technical magazines, and 
the addresses which he has made before associations 
of business men throughout the country. The volume 
is from first to last a statement of principles which 
should be observed by every manufacturer or his ac- 
countant in analyzing and compiling the cost of do- 
ing business. It combines the accountant’s practical 
knowledge of such important matters as taxes, in- 
terest and profits with sound economic theories. It 
contains what is probably the best available exposi- 
tion of the theoretical and practical reasons for 
charging interest on investment to costs, and the 
distinction between charges of this kind and manufac- 
turer’s or trader’s profits. 4 

School men and women need to read books of this 
class. It widens their horizons, extends their vision, 
enlarges their vocabulary, enables them to enjoy con- 
versation with men of affairs, and gives them the 
respect of men whose respect school people are to 
need more and more. 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY. By Guy Mont- 
rose Whipple, University of Illinois. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. Cloth. 
38 pp. 5 by 7 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

This is by far the most effective aid to effective 
study that has come to our hand. It is so brief that 
anyone can read it at one sitting. It is so meaty that 
one can dwell upon a single paragraph for many 
days. It is as simple as directions to the post-office, 
and as profound as a treatise on the postal demand- 
ments of the world. 

We can imagine no child who would not understand 
it, and no scholar who would not be benefited by its 
Aa neg We shall quote from its wisdom in the near 
uture. 


Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth. 
and with as much regularity. Don’t let your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 
them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
No Smarting—Just Eye 
Ask MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO, for 


Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 


freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. 
Comfort. 
Book of the Eye free, 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or schoo] administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. ‘1 i: te: 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 

20: Third Annual Conference of 
Teaching Alumni of Boston Uni- 
versity. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Bos- 
ton. Arthur H. ilde, Boston 
University, chairman. 


18-20: Vocational Education Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. Albert G. 
Bauersfeld, Sedgwick and Division 
streets, Chicago, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


Association of district superinten- 
dents, Rochester, N. Y. Fred > 
Hill, Spencerport, N. Y., president. 


22-24: National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. In- 
dianapolis. 


26-March 1:Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


27-28:Conference on Vocational Op- 
portunities for Wornen. Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 


27-March 1: Religious Education As- 
sociation, Boston. Association of- 
fices, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


28-March 2: National Association of 
State Supervisors and Inspectors 
of Rural Schools. Kansas City, 
Mo. L. J. Hanifan, Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Charleston, West 
Va., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PORTSMONTH. Orwin B. 
Griffin of this city has been chosen 
Jacob Sleeper Fellow of Boston 
University, which carries with it 
$500, and he will spend his Fellow- 
ship year at Teachers College, New 
York. Mr. Griffin, who is in the high 
school of this city, has had impor- 
tant articles in the columns of this 
paper. He is exceedingly popular 
in Portsmouth, and though the 
junior teacher of the city, is presi- 
dent of the Portsmouth Teachers’ 
Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ORANGE. Wesley E. Nims, 
superintendent of schools in Orange 
for the past four vears, has resigned 
his position to accept a position in 
the Worcester County farm bureau. 
His resignation will take effect 
February 15. Mr. Nims has been 
actively interested in the work of 
Home Gardens and the Home Eco- 
nomic Clubs. 

BOSTON. The State Board of 
Education has appointed Frank W. 
Wright, Superintendent of schools 
at Uniontown, Pa., deputy commis- 
sioner of education to succeed Mr. 
Orr. Mr. Wright is a Harvard man 
with a large amount of public 
school experience. 

According to the annual report of 
the State Board of Education there 
has been a “phenomenal increase” 
in the number of high school pupils 
throughout the Commonwealth. 
The increase in high school pupils 
was eighty-five per cent. in the ten 


years from 1905 to 1915. The report 
says:— 

“During this ten-year period the 
population, as shown by the State 
census of 1905 and 1915, increased 
twentv-three per cent., while the en- 
rollment in the public schools, ele- 
mentary and high combined, shows 
an increase of nineteen per cent. 
and the average daily attendance in 
these schools twenty-two per cent. 

“The increase in the number of 
pupils in the high schools, however, 
was phenomenal, being eighty-five 
per cent. In fact, the number of 
pupils in public high — schools 
doubled in the fifteen years from 
1885 to 1900, and doubled again in 
the fifteen-year period from 1900 to 
1914. The public high school enroll- 
ment for the year ending June 30, 
1914, was &8,240, as compared with 
20,489 in 1885. 

“The expenditures for public ele- 
mentary schools, exclusive of the 
item of general control, have been 
tabulated this year for the first time, 
and amount to $34.62 for each pupil 
in the average membership. The 
expenditures for the support of 
public high schools, exclusive of 
general control, for each pupil in 
the average membership were 
$67.27.” 

Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for a series of conferences 
on evening schools in Massachu- 
setts, to be held as follows:— 

State Normal School, Lowell, 
January 13; State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, January 20; Central High 
School, Springfield, February 10; 
Normal Art School, Boston, Febru- 
ary 17. 

The following is a list of topics 
for discussion:— 

The Present Evening School Situ- 
ation. 

The Teachers’ Problems. 

Helping the Evening School 
Teacher. 

Organization and Follow-up Work 
in Training for Citizenship. 

Suggested Legislation—Report of 
Immigrant Commission. 

What Should a City Attempt in 
Evening School Organization? (a) 
Needs. (b) Limitations. 

What Should a Town Attempt in 
Evening School Organization? (a) 
Needs. (b) Limitations. 

An attempt is being made to ar- 
range a program that should be of 
interest to evening school teachers, 
members of school committees, and 
individuals engaged in a wide vari- 
ety of social work with non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 

AMHERST. Professor L. H. EI- 
well, for thirty-nine years a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Amherst Col- 
lege, recently died at his home in 
Amherst. He was associate profes- 
sor of Greek and Sanskrit. 

ABINGTON. Principal John F. 
Hamlin of the high school has re- 
signed. He is to engage in busi- 
ness at Worcester. Elijah D. Cole 
of Oxford has been elected to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hamlin. 


Mr. Cole is a graduate of Bates. 
College, class of 1905, and has. 
taught for some time in Oxford. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
KINGSTON. The short course 
at the agricultural college will be 
changed this year from the holiday 
season to February 19-22. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC S:ATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The board 
of education created the position of 
executive manager, and placed the 
salary at $10,000 a year, as was ex- 
pected. The action was approved. 
by twenty-three members and op- 
posed by eight. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. Increases of ap- 
proximately ten per cent. in the sal- 
aries of all teachers and other em- 
ployees of Pittsburgh schools re- 
ceiving seventy-five dollars a month 
or less have been approved by the 
city board of education. The in- 
crease will affect more than 500 
teachers. 

PHILADELPHIA. The “concen- 
tration” idea which was tested in. 
the Blaine public school in the 
early part of the year has now 
been extended to ten _ centres. 
Concentration means the reorgani- 
zation of the tenth, seventh and 
eighth grade classes, for the pur- 
pose of consolidating their aca- 
demic work under nine grade 
teachers. This means that the 
seventh and eighth grades of each 
district are filled to capacity, and. 
that there is one extra teacher 
who is responsible for an addi- 
tional class. The work of the 
grades is done under the depart- 
mental plan. 

The additional or floating class, 
which is a part-time class, while 
it has no room of its own, is al- 
ways in charge of the same 
teacher, who keeps the records of 
the class, as well as teaches it. 
There is no educational advantage 
in this arrangement in so far as. 
the pupils of the grades involved! 
are concerned, but in large schools 
such as the Blaine, it makes possi- 
ble removing some of the part 
time. The plan has proved a suc- 
cess, as is proved by the report of 
a district superintendent from. 
which the following quotation is 
taken :— 

“T beg to report having watched’ 
this experiment during the present 
term with very great care. I have 
endeavored personally con- 
ducted exercises to discover the 
sort of reaction obtainable from: 
the classes involved and also from: 
other classes of the same grade, 
whether denartmentally instructed’ 
or not. Where two classes are 
mothered by one teacher, I find 
as good attention to work as in 
any other departmental class im 
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| HORACE MANN READERS 


INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 


Teachers get remarkable results with little effort, 
because the Horace Mann method utilizes every 
efficient teaching means and device. Each of these 
is fully and clearly explained in the Teacher's 
Manual, which outlines the lessons day by day. 
Every page abounds with workable suggestions. 


Introduction to American History 
By Woodburn and Moran 


The background of American History—the sources 
of New World institutions and the elements of our 
civilization from Egypt to the Jamestown Colony—is 
faithfully and stirringly shown in story and picture. 
For sixth year. 72 cents. 


PROPER HABITS OF SPEECH 


ARE INSURED BY THE USE OF 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


It covers judiciously the things most needed to be 
taught, and fosters in the pupil the habit of using 
_ good English. Book I, for 4th, 5th, and 6th years. 
Many illustrations, six in color. 48 cents; Book II, 
for 7th and 8th years. Illustrated, 68 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


449 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Chicago: 2457 PrairieAvenue © Boston: 120 Boylston Street 
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Lack of Phosphates in the Human 
Body causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the 
bodily economy, and are always present, 
in normal health. When severe head- 
aches, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memo- 
ry, nervousness, ad similar symptoms 
assert themselves, it indicates a probable 
depletion of the phosphates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies 
brain, nerves and blood with the neces- 
sary phosphates in a convenient form, 
readily assimilated. It acts asa nutrient 
to the nerves, stimulates the secretory 
glands, and increases mental and physi- 
cal activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous ex- 
haustion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 


Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, 
giving valuable information. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


B-46 7-16 


Rules for Publication 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. 


Change of Address—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHERS 


NOW Is The Time 


to register for emergency posi- 
tions. December and January 
are busy months with us. 


Send for blank at once 


Winsaie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! FAIR! COURTEOUS! 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
Long Distance Telephone Office and Residence 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS | 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


the same school. In the official 
monthly reports on attendance 
of two-groups-to-the-teacher pu- 
pils, I find that one of the teachers 
obtains a better percentage of at- 
tendance than the other seventh 
and eighth grades of the group, 
while another. teacher obtains a 
lower percentage than that ob- 
tained by the other classes in their 
group. I have encountered no op- 
position to the scheme from par- 
ents. The scheme requires more 
time from the principal of the 
school in arranging the schedules 
and greater watchfulness during 
the term, but no complaints have 
been made on this account. The 
teachers who. mother the two 
classes have made very favorable 
comments upon the plan, but this 
must be attributed to the fact that 
enthusiastic teachers were selected 
for this special work. Of-the 173 
seventh and eighth grade pupils 
who comprise the four two-classes- 
to-a-teacher divisions, ninety per 


cent.-are reported as being satis-. 


factory (in their work for April). 
Of these four groups, one class is 
composed of picked pupils who 
were slightly in advance of their 
fellows, the other three groups be- 
ing average classes.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


FORT WORTH. For the first 
time in its history of thirty-eight 
years, a woman was elected to the 
highest office in the gift of the 
members of the Texas State 
Teachers’ Association—that of 
president. Miss Annie Webb Blan- 
ton of Denton, a teacher in the 
State Normal School of that city, 
was elected on the first ballot, re- 
ceiving a clear majority over all 
her opponents. Other candidates 
for the place were: W. J. Beaty of 
Denton, A. W. Birdwell of San 
Marcos, L. C. Gee of Greenville. 
The liveliest debates of the three- 
day session were precipitated by 
the resolutions submitted by the 
committee of which C. E. Evans of 
Sherman was chairman. The first 
resolution was one that was to put 
the association on record as favor- 
ing the taking of the office of 


county superintendent out of poli- 
tics and placing the naming of 
that official in the hands of the 
county boards of school trustees. 
After a discussion a resolution 
was adopted favoring the inspection 
and affiliation of the various 
schools of the state by the state 
department of education, instead 
of by the State University as at 
present. Upon suggestion of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Doughty an additional resolu- 
tion was passed creating a com- 
mittee of eleven from the various 
institutions of higher learning, the 
public schools and from among the 
county superintendents. 
Resolutions also were passed fav- 
oring the establishment of a West 
Texas A. and M. College, approv- 
ing the legislation enacted by the 
thirty-fourth legislature for the 
support of the rural schools and 
calling upon the thirty-fifth legisla- 
ture to continue the work. A reso- 


- lution declaring that in the event it 


develops that the constitutional 
amendment voted on in the general 
election which sought to raise the 
maximum tax rate was defeated, 
that it should be resubmitted by 
the next legislature, commending 
Congress for its work in behalf of 
vocational training, but declaring 
that this work should be done 
through the common schools, reso- 
lution declaring for a department 
of special training for teachers in 
the public schools, resolution 
strongly indorsing the administra- 
tion of W. F. Doughty as state su- 
perintendent, resolution indorsing 
the recently formed industrial and 
historical association, resolution 
asking that more time be given the 
work of the Interscholastic League 
on the programs of the association 
and the usual resolution of thanks 
to the people of Fort Worth for 
hospitality extended. 

The committee on nominations 
reported the following names for 
vacancies on the executive commit- 
tee: Third district, T. H. Shelby of 
Tyler; sixth district, J. E. Watts of 
Cameron; eighth district, S. C. Wil- 
son of Huntsville; ninth district, J. 
H. Morgan of Eagle Lake; thir- 
teenth district, Lee Clark of Wi- 
chita_ Falls; sixteenth district, 


‘ . Lackey of Midland. At 
large, F. M. Bralley of Denton and 


J. W. Lyle of Houston. The nomi- 
nees were declared elected. 

R. T. Ellis of Fort Worth, prin- 
cipal of the Travis School, was 
chosen secretary. L. C. Gee of 
Greenville was elected first vice- 
president and G. B. Winn of 
Waxahachie was re-elected treas- 
urer. 


HALLETTSVILLE. Superin- 
tendent William Eilers of Lavaca 
county has made a_ painstaking 
survey of conditions in his county 
since the compulsory attendance 
law became operative October 16. 
He says :— 

“The census enrollment of all 
children between the ages of seven 
and seventeen in the rural schools 
of the county poractically the 
same this year as it was last year. 
Still the enrollment has increased 
from 2,682 to 2,906, showing an in- 
crease of 223 scholastics in the en- 
rollment of the county. 

“The total attendance in days of 
all the children in the rural dis- 
tricts has increased from 38,507 to 
50,406, resulting ip an increase of 
11,809 days, despite the fact that 
one school was suspended two 
weeks and two one week on ac- 
count of sore eyes, one two weeks 
and two one week on account of 
diphtheria, and a large number of 
other children in the other dis- 
tricts had to remain at home on 
account of sore eves and diph- 
theria 

“Figuring out the average at- 
tendance of the white children en- 
rolled last year, we find it is 70 
per cent.; this year during the 
same month it is 87 per cent. It 
must be understood that this 
does not mean the average at- 


TEACHERS WANTEO—$10) to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations soon to 
be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. The positions to be filled pay 
from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 
hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. T 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which wil? 
be sent free of charge. 
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tendance of the scholastics in the 
compulsory atendance ages only, 
but of all children attending school 
from seven to eighteen years. The 
average attendance of the children 
in the compulsory attendance ages 
is possibly ninety-six to ninety- 
seven per cent. These children 
miss school only on account of 
sickness or death in the family 
and extreme cold weather. f 

“As above stated, the increase in 
the total attendance in days above 
last session has been 11,809. If we 
divide this number by the twenty 
school days in a month it gives us 
590. This means the increase 1s 
the same as if 590 more scholastics 
had attended every day of the 
month. The lowest cost of a 
child’s schooling is placed at ten 
cents. If we multiply the increase 
in the total number of days, 11,809 
by ten cents, we have $1,180.90 that 
the children got the advantage of in 
schooling on account of the attend- 
ance law. Estimating the value of 
a day’s study at fifty cents, which 
is a low estimate, the children in 
the rural schools of Lavaca county 
got $5,904.50 worth more education 
during the first month of compul- 
sory attendance this session than 
they did the session before. For 
the three months, it will be $17,- 
713.50. Does it pay to have a com- 
pulsory law ? 

“This morning a widow came to 
the office to present an excuse for 
the absence of her children from 
school. They could not cross the 
creek on a rainy day. I requested 
her to sign the excuse. She stated 
she was not able to do so, and 
added: ‘I wish this law had been 
in effect when I was a child. I 
have felt the effects of ignorance 
and send my children every day 
when it is possible for them to go 
to school.’ Such expressions are 
general.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


DELPHI. Thirty-five Delphi 
High School boys have begun hog 
raising on a scientific basis. A pure 
bred Poland China pig was given by 
Dr. R. T. Julien to each boy who 
signed a contract with the board of 
control, composed of Dr. Julien, 
three farmers and a teacher of agri- 
culture. Each pig is to be under 
the supervision of the board until 
January, 1918, after which it will 
become the property of the boy 
caring for it if he has lived up to 
his part of the contract. 

The boys are to turn over to the 
board a certain part of the offspring 
of the pigs, the boys getting the 
remainder for their own property. 
John W. McCardle of Indianapolis 
has offered prizes for the boys 
making the largest profits. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Members of 
committees of the State Teachers’ 
Association, State County Superin- 
tendents’ Association, State Cities 
and Towns Superintendents’ Associ- 
ation, State Township Trustees’ As- 
sociation and of the State Board of 
Education have decided upon the 
provisions to be incorporated in an 
educational bill to be presented to 
the next session of the state legisla- 
ture. 

The proposed bill will require 
each public school to be in session 
160 days each year. Every teacher 


will be examined by the State Board 
of Education and will receive a li- 
cense good any place in the state. 
Requirements for all classes of 
teachers will be made more rigid. 


It is proposed that beginning teach- 


ers be required to have one year of 
preparatory work in some standard 
normal school or college in addi- 
tion to being a graduate of a high 
school. 

Permission will be given township 
trustees to employ township super- 
visors. Changes are proposed also 
with reference to county superinten- 
dents, providing more rigid require- 
ments and an increase of salaries. 

Guy C. Hanna, retiring superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Boys’ Schpol, 
a state institution for incorrigibles, 
has abolished corporal punishment 
in the school, Hereafter unruly boys 
will be segregated, and the loss of 
all privileges for thirty days will be 
their punishment. According to Mr. 
Hanna Indiana is taking the lead in 
abolishing corporal punishment in 
this kind of school. 

BRAZIL. Thededicationof the new 
$100,000 high school building Decem- 
ber 15 was made a community affair. 
A community orchestra, assisted by 
the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, fur- 
nished music. The principal and first 
graduate of the high school had 
places on the program. Dr. R. E. 
Hieronymus of the University of 
Illinois was the chief speaker. In 
discussing the subject, “The School 
and the Community,” he empha- 
sized the many ways in which the 
new building and the school itself 
could be of service to the city and 
surrounding territory. 


IOWA. 


MARSHALLTOWN. Two schools 
for exceptional children have been 
organized this year in Marshall- 
town. The first was opened in the 
Arnold Building for the admission 
of children who are misfits in the 
regular system of education. In 
most cases these children are re- 
tarded because of personal illness, 
and consequent irregular  atten- 
dance, frequent change of residence, 
etc. The pupils have been subjected 
to physical examination and prelimi- 
nary psychological tests.. In some 
cases easily-remedied physical 
defect has been found to be largely 
responsible for the retardation. 
The previous school record and 
home environment of the children 
are made a careful study and the 
methods of instruction are adapted 
to the individual needs. Singing, 
motivated play, and hand training 
occupy a considerable time in the 
daily program. The room for the 
work is commodious and fitted with 
desks and also chairs and_ tables. 
Miss Forestine Devine, who had her 
training at Cornell College, has 
charge of the special school. 

The school in the Abbott Build- 
ing assumes rather the nature of a 
“Steamer” class. The members are 
largely those who are retarded be- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


OSTON PUBLIC SCHOOIS: Examina- 
tions of candidates for certificates of 
yen vag to serve as teachers and nurses in 
the public schools of Boston will be held in the 
Boston Nermal School-house, Huntington 
avenue, near the Fenway, during the week be- 
ginning Monday, February 26, 1917. 

Circulars containing detailed: information 
with respect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the undersigned. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
Secretary, School Committee. 


THE PALMER METHOD 


EMBODIES THE RIGHT MECHANICS AND PEDA- 
GOGY OF PRACTICAL HANDWRITING 


The PALMER METHOD has become the 
standard throughout America, because it pro- 
duces satisfactory results. St. Paul, Minn., has 
just installed the Palmer Method in her schools. 
It has already “made good " in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, and scores of other 
large cities, and has proved to be as feasible in 
rural schools as in City schools. Ask us for 
copies of Rural School Edition of PALMER'S 
PENMANSHIP POINTERS. 

Our regular $10 Normal Course by Correspondence 
FREE to teachers whose pupils are supplied with in- 
dividual copies of our textbooks. Write us for full 
information. Excellent supplies at reasonable prices. 

THE PALMER METHOD self-teaching 
MANUAL, single copy, 25 cents postpaid. 


THEA. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N.Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston Street, Widener Building. 

. ton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa 
32 So.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


504-505 Kittredge Building, Denver, Colorado 
FRED DICK, A. M., Manager. 

Twenty-three years successful service in be- 
half of teachers and schoo! officials. 

We operate in all Western States and place 
candidates from all parts of the United States, 

Member of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


Co-operating Agencies— Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga 


— 


cause of inability to speak English. 
Many are mentally acute, and with 
special attention can soon be as- 
signed to regular classes. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Patten has the school in 
the Abbott Building under her 
supervision. The special classes are 
proving a great delight to the chil- 
dren and a decided relief to the 
crowded rooms in the lower grades. 

Superintendent A. Palmer is 
studying both experiments carefully. 


DES MOINES. The annual re- 
port of the State Board of Educa- 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 


picture of yourself, .ad $1.00, and we will 
make 24 copies, 24 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


New York, N. Y , 156 Fifth Aye. 
Blog Denver, Co!., 317 Masonic Temple 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg- 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 


tion asks for an appropriation 
$500,000 larger than last year’s. 

The board has a building program 
mapped out for the educational in- 
stitutions. The legislature will be 
asked to sanction the construction 
of a number of new structures at 
the university and the state colleges. 
The building fund will not be in- 
creased, it is said. , 

The report calls to the attention 
of the legislature the recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the 
Iowa educational system, made in 
the report filed by the educational 
survey commission. Manv of the 
suggestions deal only with adminis- 
trative matters and can be put into 
effect by the board witnout legisla- 
tive action. However, there are a 
few which need special acts to 
bring about the changes desired. 

The State Board of Education 
does not mention the proposed psy- 
chopathic hospital at the State Uni- 
versity. It is probable that this 
matter will be brought before the 
general assembly in some other 
way. The board of education and 
the board of control favor the es- 
tablishment of a hospital of this 
kind at the university. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The profession of 
teaching in the public schools 
js one of serving humanity 
rather than earning a sal- 
ary, according to the 302 To- 


peka High School students, largely 


girls, who have signified their de- 
sire to follow the teaching profes- 
sion. There is no hint of a mer- 
cenary motive in their replies; 
simply a desire on the part of a 
great majority to be of service. 

“The destiny of nations,’ says 
one high school girl in giving her 
reasons for the social conditions 
she feels she would find in the work, 
“depends upon the education of chil- 
dren and youths. The profession of 
teaching is as important as that of 
the greatest diplomat.” 

Of the 302 prospective teachers 
140 give as their qualification for 
the work from their own viewpoint 
the fact that they like the work. 
Many of these have had some ex- 
perience in teaching and know 
what they are talking about in tell- 
ing of their ability to handle and 
direct the children. Many have 
taught in Sunday school, some have 
tutored and a number have done 
substitute teaching. 

Here are a number of other 
qualifications that the girls feel that 
they have, having gained the im- 
pression that they were good from 
watching regular teachers work: 
Presence of mind, energy, enthusi- 
asm, family of teachers, good mor- 
als, high ideals, sense of humor, 
common sense, vivid imagination, 
good voice, endurance, originality. 

Many elaborate on the satisfac- 
tion of teaching and the service to 


humanity made possible in this way. 
Here are some of the replies:— 

“An opportunity to serve others.” 

“Satisfaction in seeing the effect 
of your work as the children grow 
older.” 

“Starting children on a good edu- 
cation.” 

“A great deal of enjoyment.” 

“Serve humanity by helping to 
raise the standard of life in the 
community.” 

“If one has any ability along the 
ee they would probably be satis- 
fied.” 

“There might not be much satis- 
faction in it, but it is a home mis- 
sion work for children.” 

“It brings out the personality.” 

“Means higher ideals for living.” 

“Pleasure and interest in the 
work; satisfaction to see results.” 

“A right diet makes bright, in- 
telligent pecple.” (This from a pro- 
spective domestic science teacher.) 

“It gives pleasure and _ health 
and is an opportunity to serve hu- 
manity.” 

“It may not always be satisfac- 
tory, but it is a service.” 

“One would not prove efficient, 
if not satisfied with the work.” 

“It is being aole to give others 
what you know.” 

“Teaching children 
serving humanitv.” 

The great majority find teaching 
a source of satisfaction, good op- 
portunity to be of real service, 
reasonably pleasant and ranging 
to satisfactory, first rate, like it a 
great deal, and similar terms. 

Long preparation necessary for 
the work, the ability to see and 
the initiative to prepare, is shown 
in the answers. A large percentage 
of the students plan from four to six 
years’ further preparation before 
taking up the profession. A few 
see only two years ahead, but four 
is a fair average of all with the 
expense incident added. 

The salary in answer to a direct 
question for the immediate and 
prospective wage to be expected 
ranges from sixty-five dollars up 
to probably $100 as a maximum. 
Most of the number qualify it with 
significant statement “higher ac- 
cording to value given.” 

Love of teaching and the idea of 
service has taken hold of many as 
may be seen from their second 
choice of a profession. In many 
cases the second choice is a pro- 
fession where the minimum and 
maximum wage ate both higher 
than that in teaching. 

In addition to the 140, who feel 
qualified to prepare for teaching 
because they like it, many other 
reasons are given. They are:— 

Patience, 102; aptitude, ability or 
natural talent, 99; like, love or un- 
derstand children, 91; like to teach, 
apparently from experience, 64; 
kind, sympathetic and friendly, 41; 
ability to manage and control, 39; 
good health, 32; steady nerves,, 32; 


would be 
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neat in work and can cultivate neat- 
ness, 29; accurate, 28; punctual, 26; 
amiable, good natured and cheer- 
ful, 24; good at explaining, 24; 
children like me, 23; selt-con- 
fidence, 13; good judgment, 12; 
good mixers, 10; courteous, 9; pro- 
gressive, 8; good manners, 8; reli- 
able. 7; truthful, 7; industrious, 7. 

The community spirit is building 
the Topeka Higk School into a 
strong organization with unusual 
benefit to both pupils and teach- 
ers, according to Principal A. J. 
Stout, who has been in Topeka 
for the last decade. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The University 
of Cincinnati announces that the 
total registration in its evening 
classes is 768. Of this number over 
forty per cent. are classified as ir- 
regulars, that is, students who are 
possible candidates for degrees, 
having satisfied the university en- 
trance requirements. There is an 
increase in the number of candi- 
dates for degrees of nine per cent 
over last year. It is an interesting 
fact that whereas the evening reg- 
istration shows an increase of 133 
students over the enrollment of 
September, 1915, there was this 
vear a decrease in the number of 
freshmen entering the day classes; 
it is probable that some students 
who ordinarily would have entered 
the day classes found employment 
and decided to continue their edu- 
cation in the evening session. Ex- 
perience has shown that the even- 
ing session of a university is likely 
to be secondary to the day session, 
with standards not quite equal to 
those demanded of regular day 
students. The students are likely 
to be unprepared for the courses 
they elect and to feel little loyalty 
to the institution. In the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati this year, the at- 
tempt was made to select students 
who by previous training were 
really competent to undertake the 
work, and if satisfactory creden- 
tials could not be presented, to ex- 
act entrance examinations of all 
special students. As a result, the 
students entering as specials this 
year have made good records: and 
there has been less irregularity of 
attendance and dropping-out on 
the part of students than in previ- 
ous years. In order to induce a 
greater spirit of solidarity, evening 
convocations and social gatherings 
have been encouraged. Special at- 
tention has been given to the 
physical education both of men 
and women and the gymnasiums 
have been opened for the use of 
evening students. In order to cor- 
rect the tendency to elect. studies 
from year to year without ref- 
erence to a definite plan, steps 
have been taken to provide evening 
students with advisers, to the end 
that greater continuity and unity 
may be secured in the student;’ 
work. 


Cincinnati University is expected to 
receive $500,000 from the estate of 
Francis H. Baldwin, school book pub- 
lisher. He left an estate of $1,000,000, 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. Charles A. 
Prosser, director of Dunwoody In- 
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stitute, has been offered the posi- 
tion of director of vocational educa- 
tion of the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


MONTANA. 


HELENA. Appreciation of the 
gift of Mrs. W. W. Dixon of $50,- 
000 to the University of Montana 
law department at Missoula and of 
the law library of her late husband, 
and eulogy of the life of Mr. Dixon, 
is paid in resolutions passed by the 
State Board of Education. Her 
gift marks the first endowment to 
any department of the university. 


The Week in Review 


‘ontinued from page 45. 


tated because the members of the 
rival organization, the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, who were 
refused admission to the Brother- 
hood, have just secured shorter 
hours and increased pay, through 
the decision of a Federal Board of 
Arbitration, 


A BUSY TWO MONTHS. 


Congress has plenty of work cut 
out for it in its closing session. Two 
months make but a brief period for 
the passage of fourteen appropria- 
tion bills; the discussion of ques- 
tions of foreign policy; the attempt 
to enact supplementary — railway 
legislation along the lines desired 
by the President; the framing of 
new revenue legislation and the 
possible enactment of a law for the 
issue of bonds to meet the huge defi- 
cit already in sight; the considera- 
tion of proposed drastic legislation 
to limit campaign expenditures, be- 
sides minor and routine measures 
too numerous to mention. It 
seems probable that enough of this 
proposed legislation will go over to 
force the convening of the new 
Congress in a special session, and 
then the President will have ‘‘on his 
hands,” as President Cleveland ex- 
pressed it, a Congress which, so far 
as the House at least is concerned, 
will be less tractable than the 
present body. 


THE LYNCHING RECORD. 


The lynching record for 1916 may 
well make law-abiding, liberty-loving 
Americans blush for shame. Alto- 
gether there were fifty-four lynch- 
ings,—fifty of the victims being 
negroes, and four whites. This is a 
slight improvement upon the 1915 
record. In that year fifty-iour ne- 
groes and_ thirteen whites were 
lynched. South Carolina used to 
lead in crimes of this sort, but that 
evil pre-eminence now belongs to 
Georgia. Fourteen lynchings, of 
more than one-fourth of the total, 
occurred in that state. Texas 
comes next, with a total of nine, 
and Florida third, with eight. Of 
the fifty-four lynchings, only twelve 
were for rape. Among the trivial 
offences which Southern mobs pun- 
ished with death—sometimes by 
burning at a stake—were slapping 
a boy, brushing against a girl on the 
street, robbing a store, assisting a 
son to escape, and speaking against 
a mob in the act of putting a man 
to death. 


SCARCITY of available teachers who can be relied upon is the proposition which meets 
superintendents who find themselves needing teachers at the holidays or durin 

the year.- The agency that follows up its candidates and Snows from one month to the nex 

whether or not they are available or what their wishes are, can usually meet any de- 
mands made upon it during the year. When the principal of the Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Springs, N. Y.. telephoned us one 0 the school had suddenly been called home 
Wednesday in November that the a and he must have a substitute until Christ— 
mas at least, we telephoned to a candidate with the required qualifications, who after com- 
municating with the school arrived there on Friday and took up the work at once. When St. 
John s School, Manlius, N. Y., needed a substitute a few weeks after the schools opened, and 
phoned us the particulars, we were able to send a man to them the same day who filled the 1e- 
quirements. The convenience to superintendents of the agency on whose recommendation they 


can rely is as great as the necessity of being registered with such an agency in 
order to receive consideration when suitable vacancies arise is to available TEACHERS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. tint 
of ‘the and IT ] ELLS KOW. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il), 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Averue 


New York 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


introduces t« Colle ee 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools and Families. 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants 
every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to "Calla 
or addres 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled } 
j . dreds of high grade positions (op to 
e Yo charge t 
none for registration" 


teacher for any pices 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Square, New York. ee 


with good general education wanted tor aeparip en' 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College. Sean 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some appro: ed } ys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur - 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co er 
L “9 


Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ti 


&, Bcston, 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. superior 


oficizls. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 863 Fifth Avenue, New Yo k, N.¥ 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, F 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assi 
in Obtaining Positions, Send for Bulletin. ssists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP ve 

teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ | seacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Teachers Ever 


No 1941 300 


Alok 


Flora Bullock writes, 
May 20, 1916: I wish to 


wher approved by you pay te the order of 


of ~ 


La> 191 


Pioneer Insurance Company, Lincoln, Nebraska 


express my deep appreci- 
ation of the courtesy and 
friendly shown 
me by the T. U. dur- 
ing my long ete, and 
especially at the close, 
when my claim, which 
reached the limit of health 
indemnity allowed in my 
policy, was paid in full 
immediately upon the pre- 
sentation of the final proof 


J3722 
We 1830 ¢/20 tebraska, Lor. 191.6 Cora M. Hamilton writes’ 


when approved by you. pcy to the order of 


cf 


April 13, 1916: *‘I am 


Pioneer Insurance Company, testify wo the 


promptness and fairness 
with which the T. C. U. 


has settled my claim. I 


Lie “DOLLARS | 4ppreciate it the more be- 
7 cause my long illness left 
C. bill and straitened finan- 
ses,"” 


What a splendid thing it is —in 
case of Sickness or Accident, when 
your salary has been cut off, and 
your expenses are multiplying — to 
have the postman enter and say: 


“Here is a Cheque 
from the T. C. U.” 


Did you read what Professor Crabtree said? 


He is Pres *si ei: of the Wisconsin 


State Ni l, River Falls, Wis. 

*T don’t know how many of you have ever been it 
the hospital, confined thege, knowing full well that your 
expenses are going on at an enormous rate, and that 
your income is cut off. I've been there. When I sent 


my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, I 
did so, believing that I was contributing to a 
good cause. | have found out since that I made 
a good investment. While enduring the period of 
hospital confinement myself, I received, without request 
and without expectations, a Cheque for $100.00 to 


my order, just to help out on my expenses. It helped 


Certainly the cheque looked good.”’ 


Will You Get Your Chegue 


Almost every week some teacher struggling bravely in the midst of an unforeseen calamity 


writes: 


‘*T wish I had known of your organization before.’’ 


One woman recently wrote: If I had only taken your advice, a few weeks ago, I would not now be piling up 


a debt that will take a year of hard work to pay.” 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed. 


Now, that you know about this Teachers Protective Organization—the 


T. C. U.—we are sure you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precaution that a business man always takes— 
insuring his earning power against the uncertainties of the re 


Every teacher in America should be a member of the T. 


done so, fill out and mail the Coupon for information. 


T. C. U. Teachers Should Live Longer 


One of our friends writes: “T.C. U. teachers should live longer than others for they have so much less 


to worry about.” 


Another teacher writes: 
alone is worth the slight cost of being a T. C. U.” 


The teacher whose means is limited, or who is dependent upon a salary, cannot afford the few 
hundred dollars of extra expense that an illness or an accident would cause. These are the 


teachers who secure Protection in the T. C. U. 


“The satisfaction in feeling that if something happens I am protected, 


Send the Coupon Today 
Before Something Happens 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


141 T. C. U. Bldg. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


. U. and share its protection. If you have not already 


141 T. C. U. Bldg, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in 


knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. 


Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


Address 


(This Coupon places the sender under 
no obligation) 
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